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This book is the autobiography of J. Harold 
Powers, a man with a long and distin- 
guished career in music education. Writing 


in a familiar style that embraces’ warmth, & + 
grace and charm, Mr. Powers recalls the'~" * ‘ 


major milestones. of his life—his experiences 
as a teacher, his: extensive travels, his work 


in helping to build Central Michigan Uni--. 
versity at Mt. Pleasant, where for many 


years he was-the head of the music depart- 


ment, froma small ‘school into a large,-. 


highly-esteemed ‘institution; and the achieve- 
ments of his unusually gifted children. 

Along the way, with a keen eye for color 
and significant detail, the author re-captures 
the social flavor and atmosphere, the ideals, 
of the first six decades of this century in 
America. He opens his account at the turn 
of the century when he was eighteen years 
of age in his hometown of Potsdam, New 
York. Four years later, holding diplomas 
from the State Normal School at Potsdam 
and the Crane Institute of Music, he left 
for Minnesota where he taught music in the 
public schools of several cities, and from 
1908 to 1918, was head of the music depart- 
ment at the Minnesota State Normal School 
at Moorhead. | 

Those busy years, brought to life by Mr. 
Powers’ skillful pen, were, but prelude to 
the thirty years that followed at Central 
Michigan University, formerly. known as 
Central Michigan Normal School. With 
much élan and affection he tells of campus 
and community life, stories of his col- 
leagues, his growing family, the building 


the family home and his manifold ac go 


in the music department, building : 
one of impressive stature. 
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One of the most fascinating sections of 
these memoirs concerns the musical ac- 
_complishments of the Powers children. 
Yorotha, a pupil of Leopold Auer, became 
noted concert violinist, playing through- 
ut America and Europe. Dudley became 
i Wi thar a With ) .. _,.. western. School of Music at nineteen and 
(\f icia y : ?: 2+ ' remains active in that post.-He has been a 
C " 0 m T R 8 member of the ‘Chicago’ Symphony. Or- 
which he has been their principle cellist. 
. _. Harold, like Dorotha, chose the violin as his 
blic Lib Lah f -.. these four were youngsters, they formed a 
U BARS Sey TITS YF _ string quartet and for several years toured 
‘ the Midwest. 
a sketch of the active, fruitful life that he 
and Mrs. Powers live in retirement. Read- 
lightening, satisfying fare. They also will be 
treated to engrossing sidelights of America 


of the cello department at North- 
chestra for twenty years, the last ten of 
st Lansing 
Eas ansil Me instrument, and Art played viola. When 
Mr. Powers closes his reminiscences with 
ers will find this autobiography to be en- 
in a time of social flux. 


About the Author 


J. Harotp Powers, Professor Emeritus, 
Central Michigan University, since 1948, 
was born in 1882 in Potsdam, New York. 
He received his B.S. in Education from the 
University of Southern California, Los An- 
geles, and studied voice with William 
Shakespeare, of London, and Herbert 
Witherspoon, of the Metropolitan Opera. 
After an eventful life, of which he writes 
in this book, Mr. and Mrs. Powers remain 
2: active in retirement at their East Lansing, 
shigan home. Mr. Powers is the author of 


published book Way Up North in 
New York State. The large new music build- 
ing, Powers Hall, at Central Michigan Uni- 
versity, is named in his honor. 
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Preamble 


It has been of increasing interest to the author in looking 
back down the lanes of memory, as they cross the through- 
ways of life, to note how strong the brief impact of certain 
persons or events must have been to have left so indelible 
an imprint on the memory. 

A poetic version of this idea was so effectively expressed 
by Longfellow, that I quote it here as a “leit motif” for the 


book. 


Ships that pass in the night 

And speak each other in passing— 
Only a Light and a Sound, 

Then Silence again. 


So on the ocean of life, 

We pass and speak one another, 
Only a Look and a Voice, 

Then Darkness again—and a Silence. 


Still another version, as beautifully expressed in prose, 
comes from the George F. Kennan Memoirs.* 

The fact is that one moves through life like some- 
one moving with a lantern in a dark woods. 

A bit of the path ahead is illuminated, and a bit of 
the path behind. But darkness follows hard on one’s 
footsteps, and envelops our trail as one proceedes. 

* Memoirs: 1925-1950 by George Kennan. Copyright 1967 by George 


Kennan. Printed by permission of the publishers, Atlantic-Little, Brown 
and Company. 
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At the Turn of the Ceniury 


I was eighteen when the Twentieth Century dawned on 
the scene, old enough to be deeply impressed by the mo- 
mentousness of the phenomenon, and, along with the rest 
of a young crowd, met to celebrate this unique occasion, 
duly awed by its implications—an awareness that none of us 
would live to see another so significant an occasion. 

Yet all were young enough to wait with bated breath for 
the arrival of the exact minute of the New Year’s Eve of 
1901, which was also the New Year’s Eve of the Twentieth 
Century, and thus due to be welcomed by greater than usual 
pomp and circumstance. 

We still discussed, though not really debating the point, 
for we knew the facts of the case, as to why we had to wait 
a whole year after 1900 came into the picture before 
acknowledging the new century on December thirty-first. 

We, as students in one of the three educational institu- 
tions in this our home town of Potsdam way up in northern 
New York, namely: the State Normal School, the Clarkson 
Institute of Technology, and the Crane Institute of Music, 
were loyal, each to his own school, but collectively proud of 
and friendly to the other two. 

We respected and admired our faculty, though not always 
agreeing with them on certain debatable points, but there 
were no entering freshmen coming to the campus with the 
basic idea of arousing other students to a realization of how 
badly they were treated, and suggesting that they be placed 
on the governing boards of the several colleges. 
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Westward Ho 


It was shortly after the turn of the century, 1904 to be 
exact, and in early September, that I found myself safely 
ensconced in a double seat of a New York Central railway 
coach, surrounded by most of my belongings contained in 
two suitcases, headed for Minnesota. 

As I settled back in the seat among my few possessions, 
I heaved a sigh of relief after negotiating my first transfer 
from one raliroad system to another at Syracuse where the 
Rome, Watertown and Ogdensburg railway, turning east, 
drops off passengers going west, for the New York Central 
to pick up en route to Buffalo. 

When I had left home that morning, a coterie of friends 
of my own age had been at the depot at Potsdam to see me 
off from what was to be a year’s sojourn in the midwest 
state. While all of this young crowd quite approved of my 
move for my first job, several of my middle-aged advisers 
wondered aloud why I moved so far, a thousand miles, 
when I could surely have found as good a job much nearer 
home. My own unvoiced reply had been that the “ruts are 
much deeper in overtraveled roads.” 

While there was no feeling of provincialism among these 
young friends, I, as one, had that morning on the first leg 
of this trip west crossed the boundaries of my home county, 
St. Lawrence, for the first time in my life of twenty-two years. 

Two of my closest friends in my home town had lived in 
Minnesota and it was largely their glowing accounts of the 
state that determined me to start my work there. 

This opinion, however, was not the universal viewpoint of 
the native-born who, generally speaking, looked upon any- 
thing west of Buffalo as “way out west.” Even my grand- 
mother, who was fairly sophisticated, always referred to her 
two trips to Michigan as “going out west.” 
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Not quite representative of the hoi polloi either, was the 
old timer who, when he learned where I was going, said, 
“Minnesota, eh? Well, now, I’ve got a brother out in Mon- 
tana. Maybe you'll run across him sometime.” 

I did have in my suitcase several papers that gave me 
a certain feeling of security in this breaking away from all 
old ties. These were a diploma from each of two schools, the 
Potsdam Normal School and the Crane Institute of Music, 
neither of which, however, carried a full academic degree. 

One other paper that I carried safely fastened to an 
inside pocket, was a letter from the superintendent of schools 
of Willmar, Minnesota, verifying my appointment as Super- 
visor of Music in the schools of that city. 

But to get back to the comfortable seat on the day coach 
—I began to make preparations long in advance for the 
change in trains at Buffalo to the Michigan Central, for a 
night trip across Canada via Jackson, Michigan and then on 
to the boat harbor at Grand Haven. 

There was more than ample time for a dinner at the 
Buffalo station restaurant, as well as for getting aboard the 
Michigan Central in time to assure a good seat. At this time 
no able-bodied young person ever thought of taking a 
Pullman sleeper. “For why” the argument ran, “pay good 
money for a place to sleep when you are not awake to enjoy 
it, when one can sleep just as well in a reclining seat?” 

The same line of reasoning applied to the eating pro- 
gram. “Why pay so much for service on a dining car when 
one can get just as good food at a station restaurant where 
trains stopped for a half-hour lunchtime?” 

This was doubtless sound logic for the hale and hearty, 
and good business diplomacy for the middle-class income 
group, and the system was a highly patronized service. 

After a circuitous trip across Michigan, with junction 
waits at several short lines, I reached the Grand Haven 
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harbor at early evening and was happy to find oe pale 
summer sunsetting would give me several hours of daylig 
ioy the waterscape. ‘ I 
: piper oar my an this way to give a land pb : 
bit of experience in water travel. But once out . _ . 
land, with only water to watch, I formed then and t fee ‘ 
opinion that I have held ever since—that water pease am 
is a pretty monotonous mode of travel—not even a ml — 
of mal de mer on this trip, to use later as a conversatio 
saat arriving at Milwaukee I found my way wi the 
Central Railroad station. It was mid-afternoon - ned 
apparent lull in business at the ticket 09 POF T “i c “i 
who waited on me was leisurely and genial an . o! 
saw that my destination was Willmar, Minnesota, gh sat : 
est was aroused, and he commented, You know, J ene 
very close friend living there, the Episcopal minister. i ca 
ensuing conversation, when he learned that I a” we da 
Episcopalian and had been active in choir mi , an ; 
to be in charge of music in the city schools, he pipe ; “f 
anxious to have me meet his friend, and I agreed to 100 
9 was about to board the train that was to take me . 
the last leg of my journey, another four hundred ages: 7 : 
Paul with close connections from there to Lamar oat "a 
up with reading material, mostly newspapers 0 the ci i? 
of the northwest region, partly to help pass the pe! an 
partly to acquire a little acquaintance with names of p aces 
and happenings in the area where I was to live. 


Headlines 


Knute Nelson’s name was in the headlines in this year of 
national elections; Minnesota's most distinguished senator 
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ever to be sent to Washington. 

William Jennings Bryan was making his third attempt to 
win the presidency for the Democrats that fall. 

Teddy Roosevelt was running for his first elected term 
for the presidency, after stepping up from the vice presi- 
dency to fill the three remaining years of President William 
McKinley after the latter’s assassination. I was an ardent 
admirer of Roosevelt and this was to have been my first year 
for voting but, ironically, I would lose my vote because of 
changing states too near election time. 

Headlines also featured the name of a new, young Irish 
tenor who was closing a prolonged season, singing daily at 
the St. Louis World’s Fair at a then fabulous fee of fifty 
dollars a night. This was the then unknown John McCor- 
mack, who was to become probably the most idolized singer 
of world-wide fame for the first quarter of the century. His 
singing was so flawless that it caused some critics to use the 
term “monotonously perfect.” 

Another famous personage to make the spotlight for 1904 
was Minnesota-born and raised Dan Patch, the nationally 
publicized racing horse and sweepstakes winner who had 
just broken the world record. 

One more headline that roused my curiosity was a fre- 
quent reference to the “IWW’s” which I learned by reading 
further into the article, stood for “Independent Workers of 
the World,” but was generally translated by irreverent non- 
believers to the I Won’t Work group. 


Minnesota Hail to Thee! 


This official or theme song of the state university for so 


many years, would seem to be an appropriate salute for one 
entering the state for the first time. 
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I roused myself early enough that morning to get a quick 
breakfast at the St. Paul station restaurant and to transfer 
myself and belongings to the Great Northern railway, head- 
ing for Willmar. 

I found myself a’seat at a window, the better to watch 
the train’s meandering route through the ten miles of its 
Twin City trackage, then, after skirting the shore line of Lake 
Minnetonka for a few miles, heading out into the wide-open 
spaces of Minnesota's landscape, beautiful in the very vast- 
ness of its scope, bounded only by the constantly receding 
horizons as the train moved to meet them. 

First impressions of a new city upon arrival are usually 
quite misleading, but Willmar’s main industry struck the eye 
of a newcomer before he detrained; for the complex and 
extensive trackage at the station with all types of cars, pas- 
senger and freight, was way out of proportion to the listed 
population of 5,000. I was to learn later what it meant for a 
small city to be the dispatching center for all trains going to 
or from the west coast to the Twin Cities. 

This factor gave Willmar the outward impression of a 


young and prosperous city. 


A Place to Live 


My first thought, of course, upon arrival, was to get 
established in my new living quarters. 

As I had been unable to give the exact time of my arrival 
to the superintendent of schools, I got in touch with him by 
phone and he gave me directions for getting to his home. 
As there were no taxis or cars in existence here or elsewhere, 
everybody had to walk to get anywhere. He met me at the 
door of his home when I arrived loaded down with luggage, 
asking me to meet his wife; and after a few minutes of 
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getting-acquainted chatter, he offered to walk with me to the 
home that he recommended as his first choice for my room- 
ing place. 

Both of the Tonnings were native-born Norwegians 
American-educated, who spoke English with just enough 
precision and a very slight accent to indicate a European 
background. These facts, of course, I learned later, through 
many pleasant associations with them. 

When we reached the proposed rooming place, Mr. Ton- 
ning introduced me to a Mr. and Mrs. Hornbeck, manifestly 
of back-east American ancestry, fortyish and genial. As soon 
as Mr. Tonning left, I was shown the house set-up and 
particularly the room in question. 

The house was in a good neighborhood, in fact right 
across the street from the home of ex-Governor Rice, and 
modern in all outward appearances but lacking in certain 
inside appurtenances, such as plumbing and adequate light- 
ing facilities. 

The first of these shortcomings was, I was told, the pre- 
vailing situation in most homes; the second defect, that of 
lighting, could be somewhat adjusted. The renter sould by 
paying a dollar a month, have a single electric light bulb 
oo the center of the ceiling substituted for the still- 
ie kerosene lamp. Given this option, I naturally 

This set-up for a twelve-by-twelve bedroom was to cost 
$11 per month. I decided to take it and, carrying my luggage 
up to my room, began to unpack. 

While I was engaged in this operation, my new landlady 
knocked on the door to say that I had a caller downstairs 
and when I got down there, she introduced me to a Reverend 
Mr. Gates of the Episcopal Church. 

Of course, I knew at once that this was the friend men- 
tioned by the Milwaukee station clerk, and that the latter 
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must have sent a wire advising Mr. Gates of the exact time 
of my arrival. We were mutually amused at this show of 
efficiency and, apparently not to be outdone, Mr. Gates 
urged me to come to dinner that night at the rectory, and to 
look over the whole situation at the church before he would 
urge me to take over the choir. 

This I was happy to do as it filled in what promised to 
be a bleak few hours for a new arrival in town. 


At the Rectory 


Dinner on this occasion was much more than a dinner, for 
it introduced me to the Gates ménage, a family of four. The 
mistress of the household was a gracious hostess, and put a 
guest at ease at once by her informality, both at table and the 
after-dinner conversation. The two sons, of high-school age, 
entered into the conversation with an aplomb and ease of 
manner rare for their age. 

At dinner, as at countless later similar gatherings, there 
was an atmosphere of ebullience, held in check apparently 
by a background of sophistication. How, I wondered, could 
a city of this size attract such an urbane group to take over 
the work of a church so far removed from metropolitan 
centers. 

My mental question was answered later in the evening 
when Mr. Gates and I were having an aside chat. He ex- 
plained that he had been minister in a large Episcopal 
church in Milwaukee for many years, when a voice trouble 
struck him, and he was told by his doctors that he would lose 
the use of his voice entirely if he did not move well inland 
from Lake Michigan’s damp climate. Willmar had been the 
most interesting among the several opportunities that quali- 


fied for his needs. 
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In the early evening we made the rounds of the grounds. 
The church itself, the roomy rectory and the sprawling guild 
house occupied a whole city block, attractively landscaped. 

As to the church services and rituals, everything was of 
the “Low Church” order that I had been brought up on at 
Trinity Church in Potsdam. There was a well organized adult 
choir using the robed processional and, best of all, a newly 
acquired man organist—all of this, as Mr. Gates expressed 
it, “set and waiting for a choir director to appear on the 
scene—would I take it?” 

Naturally, with all of this background data, I did not 
waste any time in agreeing to take the choir which, with its 
many facets, musical and social, proved to be the number-one 
association that made my year at Willmar a meaningful 
experience. 

Just after this decision on my part, the above-mentioned 
new organist, who could not be at the dinner, strolled in on 
the tour. This would seem a good time to bring him into 
the picture. He was the one who would prove to be my 
closest friend of the year—Dr. Twitchell, a striking looking 
man in his late twenties with a close-cropped, Van Dyke 
style black beard. 

While studying for dentistry in Boston he had studied 
piano and organ at the famous New England Conservatory 
of Music, as an avocation to use as a relief from the tensities 
of his profession. 

With similar eastern backgrounds, where we had ac- 
quired our music training, and both single, he being a 
widower, we became great friends from.the first. . 

As we were leaving the church meeting, Dr. Twitchell 
had suggested that I be his guest at dinner the next day at 
the main hotel where he ate regularly, to see if I would be 
interested in making it a permanent plan. Having had no 
opportunity as yet for even considering the important ques- 
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tion as to where to eat, I accepted with alacrity, and the next 
day at noon I was waiting for him in the lobby. CO 

With a fairly well informed idea as to what might be 
expected from the main hotel in a moderate sized western 
railroad town, I was in for a real surprise. 

This sizable building of brick and stone had a noncom- 
mital exterior, as far as indicating the nature of the interior 
was concerned. One alleviating trait to bolster up my doubts 
a bit was the fact that it faced a very pretty lake, Lake 
Willmar, which I had not noticed from the station. 

Once inside, one stepped from the lobby into a high 
ceilinged, chandelier-lighted dining room, with a san ene 
array of white, linen-draped tables a paraphernalia o 

i ipment quite imposing in style. 

OT eter this first > there was no doubt as to my con- 
tinuing there as a regular guest, both because of the con- 
genial companionship, as well as the splendid meal and 
service. When we, being among the first to arrive, were 
about to leave, a glance about the room showed that it had 
quietly filled to capacity, with what were manifestly railroad 
travelers who had made this a planned stop. 

On my making inquiries about a suitable place to get a 
quick breakfast, several new acquaintances named a place 
where a good many of the teachers, men and women, ate and 
found quite satisfactory. I learned its geographical location 
and the fact that it was over, of all places, a blacksmith 
Tie fact put a quietus on my enthusiasm but I reasoned 
that if other teachers ate there, I could, and the next morning 
I approached its locale with some trepidation and opened : 
side door to an unpainted building. Half way up a dar 
stairway I paused for still further consideration and worked 
my courage up to knock on the door. 

I stepped in as the woman in charge asked me my name 
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and introduced me to several patrons already eating, and 
seated me among them. The others left soon and as I asked 
for information on regular breakfast services, she handed 
me a punch card good for twenty-one breakfasts—price three 
dollars. 

On looking back I see that I used a casual phrase, “teach- 
ers, men and women” when in fact there were no men on 
the teaching staff other than myself, not even the principals 
of the various schools. 

So once again I found myself a lone maverick with the 


doubtful distinction of being the only man teacher in a 
whole school system. 


A Realistic Preamble 


After this long preamble, spreading over a whole week 
end, devoted to my immediate personal needs, and to acquir- 
ing a general picture of the lay of the land, my attention 
focused on the main issues pertinent to my being there, and 
I got in touch with Superintendent Tonning, to arrange for 
an appointment that would doubtless be a long session. 

Schools would not officially open for several days, and I 
met him at his office in the high school, where he indicated a 
section in his roomy office that would be mine. He suggested 
that before going into details regarding my rather complex 
schedule of work, we make the rounds of the various schools, 
each of which I would have to visit twice a week—once for 
music and once for drawing. 

In this autoless era, the only way to make these rounds 
was on foot and the buildings, I discovered, had been gen- 
erously spaced. I sensed early that my daily exercise was a 
built-in factor in my teaching schedules. 

He was a better walker than I, and he kept up a flow of 
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conversation about the area that each school served, and 
highlighted the «ndividual traits of the teachers of each room 
al schools. 

7 renter it was an informative and helpful introduc- 
tion to the physical school system, and I found myself hoping 
that, with the plan I had sketched, I would be able to scape 
my steps to the several schools in turn, on the right day . 
hour. This necessitated being ready to adapt myself ann 3 
varying ages of children, changing with fifteen-minute S 
throughout the day, and with a new room teacher in every 
shift, who, I hoped, would be cooperative in the many ways 


possible. 


Supervisor US. Snoopervisor 


This was an era in educational progress when the super- 
visor held predominant sway in all fields, but more especially 
in the arts or less familiar phases of school programs. 

The abuses that developed in the system by its pro- 
ponents, the supervisors themselves, had become an sie 
cratic regime where the supervisor dropped into a sn : 
class room unannounced, observed a teacher at work 
later, at a specially called meeting, "aaa and criticize 

had seen at her recent visit. 
ncn was a vicious system and richly deserved the 
slightly altered terminology—from supervisor to snooper- 
visor,” applied, out of bounds, by the teachers. 

In some schools a warning system was in use by room 
teachers, to guard the rank and file from a ‘surprise attack. 
At the first room where the “unpopular one arrived to start 
her visits for the day, that room teacher gave one of her 
children a box of scissors, to deliver to each of the other 
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teachers. This was a code system to announce that the 
“Snoopervisor” was on the rampage for the day. 

In my student days I had thoroughly disapproved of this 
archaic and undemocratic approach to school practices and 
had vowed never to put any such scheme to work in my effort 
to help room teachers cooperate effectively. 

So, at the first meeting of all teachers in the system, prior 
to the opening day of school, Superintendent Tonning, as he 
had told me he would do, asked all grade teachers to remain 
for a few minutes to meet me before I walked into their 
classes the coming week, and to give me a chance to say a 
few words to them if I cared to. 

I decided that this was the time and place to declare 
myself on the topic mentioned above, and I assured them 
that I would not walk in on them unannounced, and that on 
the days that I visited their classes, I would do the teaching. 
The effect was electric—sighs of relief were audible and 
smiles were everywhere—showing how deep had been their 
concern over having to reveal their felt inadequacy publicly, 
and before a new man teacher from the east. 

Secretly my relief was as great as that of the teachers in 
realizing that I had the cooperation of all, and would not 


feel like an unwanted impostor when I walked into the room 
teacher’s rightful domain. 


Declaration 


With these few preparatory steps toward getting into the 
routine of my major teaching fields, just to prove that I was 
actively on the job, I shall from this point on refrain from 
detailed accounts of any school program, most of which are 
of interest only to those engaged in such activities. 
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Extramural Interests 


One Friday morning, the day that I did most of my 
office work, making out programs of work for the coming 
week, Mr. Tonning was going over some official looking re- 
ports on his desk, when he spoke to me saying, “Mr. Powers, 
I have been running through some reports from the state 
department, and I find that you are the only man listed in 
this report as teaching music in any city school system in 
the state.” He seemed quite pleased with the status quo of 
his teaching staff. 

The situation was, however, more of an anomaly than an 
earned distinction and I was becoming quite inured to the 
dubious honor. I had started my career as the only man in 
the graduating class from the Crane Institute in a class with 
sixteen girls. 

I maintained this “one man in the state” situation for 
just two years more, when Thadeus P. Giddings was made 
director of music in the city schools of Minneapolis—a man 
and a name that was to become nationally famous in the 
annals of public school music. 


Early Ventures in Voice Teaching 


After my teaching schedules were more or less routined, 
I decided to branch out in a sideline for a try out, and I ran 
a small ad in the Willmar paper, offering private lessons in 
voice, by appointment. 

Several local responses brought me numerous pupils, but 
the two who aroused my curiosity and challenged me to 
break with tradition came from two small towns either side 
of Willmar. The two requests were so alike that there must 
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have been some connecting tie between them. They ran, 
“Would you consider coming to this town if five pupils reg- 
istered for lessons, and if a small hotel parlor with a piano 
available were offered?” This was to occur on a Saturday, 
when all concerned were free. 

I went over the possible train connections to meet these 
conditions, and came up with a solution to a schedule that 
sounded like a bad dream, in looking back on it. 

The proposition that I proffered, and which was ac- 
cepted, called for me to get up early Saturday mornings, 
rain, shine, snow or ice, walk six blocks to the station, to 
catch a freight train going west, at 4 A.M. and to ride in the 
caboose fifteen miles west, to the little town of Kerkhoven, 
walk, still in darkness, to the small hotel, get breakfast there, 
then wait until eight o’clock for the first pupil to arrive. From 
this vantage point, after teaching all the morning, I was to 
grab a quick lunch, catch a noon passenger train east to, and 
on through Willmar, to another little town of Kandyhohi, 
there to repeat the whole vocal operation through the 
afternoon. 

There was an option in routes of returning to Willmar— 
wait two hours after the lessons for a train back to Willmar 
or walk the five miles home. Not infrequently, on a nice fall 
day, Dr. Twitchell would close his office a couple of hours 
early, catch a train down, and be waiting for me at the close, 
to walk back with me at a leisurely pace, just to be out in 

October’s bright blue weather. 

This ridiculous teaching schedule was carried out for a 
ten-week term reaching to the Thanksgiving period. The 
teaching fee was one dollar per lesson. 
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Teachers’ Salaries 


This mention of fees again reminds me that I haven't 
brought out into the light as yet the exact amount of my 
major source of income from the school board. 

The cold facts come first. My annual salary was five 
hundred and forty dollars—annual, not monthly. To soften 
the harsh effect of this data, when seen on paper, the school 
board had emphasized that this was for nine months only. 
We were not supposed to eat during the three summer 
months—just be turned out to pasture, evidently. 

Grade teachers, based on length of tenure, received from 
$43 to $45 a month, and an annual raise for a coming year of 
$3 monthly was considered very good—by the board. 


Costs in Comparable Commodities 


But in dealing with such statistical figures as these a fair 
evaluation as to their real meaning can be shown by listing a 
few comparable necessary expenditures. Thus, a ready-made 
serge suit for men was available at nearly any clothing store 
at a price of ten dollars; dress shoes were almost standard 
at three dollars, and a quarter was top price for a tie. 

Beyond the normal necessities—food, housing, and cloth- 
ing—there was litttle opportunity for spending either rashly 
or wisely. There was no car to buy, nor gas to run it; no taxes 
on anything but real estate, and that was a nominal sum. 
No forms of entertainment nor amusements were available 
at any price, for even the silent movies were ten years in the 
offing. Possibly twice a year a road show, presenting Way 
Down East or Shore Acres at the “Opera House” came with 
a two-night stand. This, plus an occasional home-talent show, 
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constituted the main theatrical offerings for most towns the 
country over. 


A Study in Techniques 


My landlord at my rooming place, Charles Hornbeck, was 
chief train dispatcher on the midnight shift at the railway 
office. Due to my several inquiries about the nature of his 
work, he offered to take me on a private inspection tour to 
explain the functions of his office. 

As we entered the office where six or eight dispatchers 
were madly at work at their individual telegraphic “tickers,” 
I commented that I did not see how anyone could work in 
that bedlam. He explained that it was comparable to being in 
a room full of people, all talking. He continued, “I could be 
in such a room taking part in the chatter, until someone 
called my name, upon which I would give that person my 
complete attention.” Thus, each man at the tickers could be 
at ease or otherwise occupied, until he heard his code call 
at the ticker, when he became instantly attentive and re- 
sponsive. 

Statistically, there were four transcontinental trains each 
way, per day, between the twin cities and the west coast at 
Seattle, not to mention the several daily distances to clear 
the tracks for the fast passenger trains to meet or pass en 
route. This office was one of the main dispatching centers for 
the Great Northern system, bringing in, and routing out each 
such train. 

These fast coast trains, he emphasized, prided them- 
selves on running close to schedule, but sometimes, during 
the winter snowstorms in the Rockies, these same trains 
would break all records in the other extreme. In one case 
the winter before, one train from the coast came in, out- 
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wardly on time at 2:40 p.M., but actually just twenty-four 
hours late. 


Pomp and Circumstance 


The casual mentioning of famous names for the sey 
aggrandizement of the perpetrator, is a practice mes y i 
dulged in by would-be social climbers. I am, ried : 
indulging in this dubious form of ethics to focus at en Da 
on the reputation that our local hotel dining Sipe ie 
in attracting occasional celebrities as a most desirable place 
to eat while getting a little respite from train travel. i‘ 

During the fall elections year, we humble, regular iners 
would note, on entering the room, that special reservations 
were decked out, in honor of some expected VIP s. On one 
such occasion coming in from the noon train going 
came, with his retinue of aides and the press, the = mq 
mentioned William Jennings eyo ms ni nied almost- 

for the presidency in the last six years. 
at be would have been picked from any 
crowd as a really distinguished personage. I had aa him 
once in a previous campaign and his was a voice t ie 
listener never forgets. He was popularly referred to as t i 
“Golden-Voiced Orator from the West.” This factor is Se y 
what brought him instant fame when, as a youn pee own 
lawyer from Nebraska, he took the platform at the ere 
cratic convention to nominate an equally unknown candidate 
i e. 
qi Nee cdinia the convention with the gorgeous 
quality of his voice, and his personal appeal as an aie 
that—and this sounds like a Gilbert and Sullivan Opera—t € 
convention rose with shouting and cheers, to give him 4 
standing ovation rarely witnessed at such a convention, and, 
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before the evening was over, they had nominated him for 
the presidency. 

Number two, among the notable figures to walk into this 
dining room, to occupy the same prepared place for such 
occasions, was an equally famous national personage, the 
Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court, William 
Howard Taft, then a candidate for the presidency, hand- 
picked by President Theodore Roosevelt to succeed himself. 

However, during Taft’s term as president, after defeating 
Bryan at the election, there arose a tragic break in political 
thinking between Taft and Roosevelt, and after Taft’s famous 
“Winona” (Minnesota) speech, Roosevelt withdrew from the 
Republican party and started a third party called, “Progres- 
sive” or, popularly, the “Bull Moose” party, which act com- 
pletely split the Republicans and, by default, threw the 
election to the Democrat, Woodrow Wilson. 

This interlude for introducing some of the notables 
among guests who stopped off for lunch at Willmar might 
leave the impression that such occasions were more or less 
daily fare, which of course is far from being the case. 

There is, however, one more such giant figure, probably 
the greatest, measured in terms of individual achievement, 
a native-born Minnesotan. 


James J. Hill 


We shall bring him into the picture through the same 
channels as the others—our hotel dining room. We, the 
regular diners at the hotel, on this occasion sensed an under- 
current of excitement as a few had caught a glimpse of a 
somewhat familiar figure as they had entered. 

He came into the room without any display of possessive- 
__ hess and his small group of friends waited for a waitress to 
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show them to a table. Hill moved oe wee beeen oir 
i i is W 
i ments which belied the evidence 0 
a anit the cold facts that newspapermen frequently 
mentioned—his age as being in the seventies. ahah 
From these sources, and news wet yi throug sie “re 
f this mans fabu 
uld be learned the story ot ' e, 
La. Si personal drive in overcoming sapainasgeh eae 
ceils obstacles. Single-handed, as far as ges ers ; P 
was concerned, he had projected and extended, mile by m : 
through the prairies, the plains and er ae ais 
two thousand miles in length, tocati 
pe ae made, and giving inducements : wer 
ities at these pol 
thers to develop towns and cities pol 
sd would now have export facilities for unlimited 
wane? the least among examples of Hill's faculty for ‘io 
his progress was 0 
-.¢ obdurate financial blocks to 
ta Mente the end of this record-breaking project 
nape found that the excessive costs of working arte 
‘hecuah numberless mountain passes in the Rockies, ‘ nn 
Jeted the vast sums set aside for this difficult homes rete ; 
I pn not to call upon his financial backers for ein 
Foi to round out the job, Mr. Hill went to are York to 
negotiate a loan among the pt Ae i Helin ‘i bis 
e 
he loan, he learned, could be Aan : ; 
of hogeer acquiring fifty-one per cent of stock and there 
1 of the railroad. 
fort Hil figuratively thumbed his nose at the Bi ‘a 
nkers, arranged the ; 
went back to his western ba ikers, ar ; 
pa eu last railway spike was driven with him still the 
technical owner of the Great Northern nti EAA 
i h a gigantic project completed ane 
Dita Sod, all in the business lifetime of on 
it Jim Hill became a national figure in the railroad wor 
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and the idol of his home state’s citizenry. He became known 
as the “Empire Builder.” 

Today, over the two thousand miles of the Great North- 
ern tracks rolls one of the luxury trains, with its sight-seeing, 


glass-caged sections at the top of cars. The train is called 
“The Empire Builder.” 


Bishops and Bishops 


With no special account of continuing contacts witn the 
Gates family at the rectory and the church, it should not be 
construed as meaning any let-up in our close association. 
After choir rehearsals and church services, two on Sunday, 
both Dr. Twitchell and I were led over to the house, if for 
no other purpose than to have a cup of coffee and a chat. On 
state occasions we would get a word in advance to avoid 
conflicts in schedules. 

One such advance notice was set to have night dinner 
at the rectory to meet the bishop of the diocese who was a 
day early for the Sunday service. Dr. Twitchell and I 
approached the scene, quite certain that the customary in- 
formality at dinner would be on a considerably more reserved 
level with a bishop as guest, but after the first few formalities, 
the convivial atmosphere returned, the bishop taking an 
active part in the conversation with frequent anecdotes con- 

nected with his early days in the ministry which, to my 
delight, was in central New York state, his church being in 
the same bishop’s diocese as Trinity at Potsdam, my home 
town. Before I was aware of it, the bishop and I were 
dominating the conversation in reminiscing over topics of 
mutual interest. Suddenly conscious of the situation I apolo- 
gized for talking too much, but we were egged on to finish 


_ some of the anecdotes, particularly concerning the famous 
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i ane of Albany, which we did. To avoid getting 
proms Prement references to two different bishops, I will take 
ingle narrator. 
agree ci under discussion, Bishop orgie erin 
was probably the most widely known and ri parca: a 
bishop in the whole hierarchy of the Episcopa Be he 
America, provocative in the pulpit and impressive i rt 
rituals. My clearest recollection of these traits big : 
obvious reasons, a confirmation service at Trinity, w sand 
brother and I were confirmed with Bishop Doane apr i a 
There was no half uttered mumbling of the oan wor : 
as he paused at each confirmant in the long line, but a nem 
rang out in tones that filled the chancel as he bi cs bog 
familiar words, “Defend O Lord, this, Thy Chil 4 bi deed 
Heavenly Grace, until he comes to Thine everlasting 
pe os bishop, during his long years of service o% the 
cathedral, had acquired certain eccentricities. Being : ad 
lish descent, he affected or adopted the garb of nahi ng er 
vicar for non-church apparel, and could be seen in el oc 
habitat, or even informal out-of-town visits, wearing i 
knee britches, buckled just below the knee, a ni ome 
Albert styled coat, topped off by a George Washingt 
-cornered hat. . 
auntie anise that he took on, probably also of a. 
usage, was in connection with his iat prarg In nie ; 
ing to other bishops or church clergy; or even einn c 
would sign “William of Albany,” his first name ntting 
ae one such correspondence case, when he nal 
fellow bishop of the diocese of Buffalo, a newcomer to : e 
bishopric, and something of an extrovert, the nes ee e 
reply, his first name being William, signed himself “Butta 


Bill.” 
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A slightly different case, involving the bishop's somewhat 
“out-of-line” practices, concerned his request to the state 
legislature. He wished to follow another good English custom 
and be buried in the crypt of the cathedral, and, looking 
further into the matter, he found that this was banned by 
law in the state of New York. Nothing daunted, he wrote the 
legislature asking for a special act that would permit this 
practice. 

The legislature granted his request and in phrasing 
this official document, the regular pattern was used, which 
ended with the quite usual words, “This act to take effect 
immediately.” It is not known just what the bishop’s reaction 


was to this seemingly implied suggestion that he commit 
suicide. 


The Great Blizzard 


I may have mentioned that Dr. Twitchell owned, but 
seldom used, a very modish outfit, a shiny, black driving 
horse and an equally shiny, hard-rubber-tired, open buggy. 
They were very well cared for, and always available at the 
local livery stable. 

Once or twice he had taken me for the five-mile drive 
around Lake Willmar. On these occasions, the horse had 
shown himself in such mettle that he had to be constantly 
checked and pulled down to maintain normal speed. 

On the last drive, the doctor had suggested that, to favor 
the horse, we should take a real drive to his favorite lake, 
ten-mile-distant Green Lake. We agreed that if the weather 
stayed cold enough to form solid ice and the snows held off 
long enough, we would take the trip on the Friday and 


_ Saturday after Thanksgiving, when and where he would 


introduce me to his pet winter sport—ice-boating. 
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As the time approached we watched _— ja pice 
‘cht to the line of our pro- 
k, which had held so far right to t : 
peat specifications, and on the evening gsi A vad 
gether went to the livery stable to pie - an Bice 
i _ the spac 
for the equipment to be used—to 
ern with cet sacks, so that no prune could para 
-blankets under our tee 
the rear, and to put horse-b 
wings seat. To really complete things, the he ge 
il lent us a buffalo-skin lap robe. Feed and care for 
horse were available at the stables at the lake. eel 
The morning’s therometer registered a anapey sha wd 
i into a 
but the air was still and the sun rose 1 
eceedresitt o’clock. The horse was rarin to go one 
were off, with our caps pulled down, fur eran up. . 
clay roads were frozen solid but worn smooth by seve 
f traffic since freezing. 
ieee ten-mile distance to Green Lake was a normal r 
hour drive, but the horse should not be allowed to work up 
t in such a cold atmosphere. 
; We waar the trip at about par, got the horse i 
stall, well blanketed, and arrangements were ne or 
being fed and cared for with the oe of the anima A is 
i our way u 
On coming out of the barn and on do ag 
i 1. we noticed what ha 
‘ed part of the big summer hotel, v 
irmsaoneraet on the last part of our trip up—that the a" 
bold attempt at shining had become obscured by some 
weather black clouds from the south, gradually spreading 


in a sizable suite of rooms. They pre eamenc es bin a 
i t with the fa , 
of our meals if we would ea 
on pany eset have to sleep in one of the adjacent ed, 
rooms with no heat, both of which offers we accepted. Wit 
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the two men, we went down to the rambling lakeside barns 
to look into the prospects of an available, suitable ice-boat. 

There was no problem here, as this was the beginning of 

a modest winter-sport season. Together we hauled out onto 
the smooth ice, this alleged ice-boat, a misnomer if there 
ever was one, for there was nothing boat-like about it except 
the huge sail, which dominated the scene when raised to 
position. The “boat” itself, was really a set or pair of bob 
sleds with steel runners like elongated ice skates sharp 
enough to cut the ice to hold the course when powered by 
this huge sail. 

When all was ready for the “down count”—a term never 
heard of at this time of course—my host, the doctor, explained 
that I, being his guest, would take the honored seat, which 
in reality meant lying flat on my stomach on a carpeted 
board, looking mostly down on the ice, safe from the swing 
of the “boom” while he, the pilot, or whatever the proper 
terminology should be, sat in the extreme rear, free to guide 
the gyrations of the boom to determine the desired speed 
and the direction of our course. 

We started out with the wind at our backs, headed out 
toward the middle of this five-mile-wide, nearly round lake 
with no objective point in view. Through our long-distance 
speaker system (yelling), the doctor explained that there 
was no exact way of determining our speed except by es- 
timating it, and that according to his fairly well practiced 


_ guess, we were making about forty miles an hour. I replied 


that my view, being much closer to the scene of action, told 


me that it was about twice that. 


At last, when it seemed wise to stop and get our bearings 


and determine our destination points, we were amazed to 


i, 
Be 


see, when getting off and facing back to our supposed start- 
_ ing point, and that with a fine biting sleet in our faces, we 
_ were in the midst of a blinding snowstorm, with the haziest 
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of shoreline discernible—just which shoreline, within a range 
of several miles, we were not sure. 

As we strained our eyes for visible buildings or trees, 
we caught a glimpse of a far-off swaying light, and the doctor 
knew at once that’ it was our anxious friends at the boat- 
house, trying to signal us back to cover. 

The doctor, with four previous winters in Minnesota, 
had become keenly aware of the folklore about and the 
realities of the Minnesota blizzards, their treachery in a 
quick descent upon the unwary, their blinding sleet, and 
the final drop to sub-zero temperatures. 

He said tersely, “Let’s get back to shore as soon as we 
can. You watch the lights closely, as in tacking I might lose 
sight of them.” 

The long ride back was a slow one, though it doubtless 
seemed much longer than it was. Our facing into the wind, 
now a veering one, made constant tacking necessary. It was 
nearly as dark as night and the men on shore with their 
lanterns came down from the hill to light us to the barns. 
After repeated exclamations of relief from all, the two men 
got the boat under cover, and we dragged our stiffened legs 
up the hill to the house and a welcome hot dinner. The gen- 
eral excitement over the blizzard was the chief topic of 
conversation and all thought it had just begun. These prog- 
nostications proved to be master understatements. The next 
morning, in the still glowering light of day, revealed drifts of 
snow completely covering the lesser buildings, and climbing 
halfway up the sides of the larger ones. 

The finale of this brief adventure in ice-boating came 
late that afternoon when the short-line train from St. Cloud 
to Willmar pulled into the little station, eight hours late but 
giving us a chance to get home that Saturday night, in time 
to be on hand for our joint church job Sunday morning. 

As for the horse and open buggy—they stayed in their 
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snowed-in winter quarters until the following March, the 
first time that the weather and roads made it possible to get 
them home. 


An Adventure in Opera 


Shortly after the autumn schedule of school activities had 
settled down to routine, I was approached by a committee 
from the Civic Music Club, to see if I would become their 
conductor. While I was not anxious to take on a new program 
of work, certain inducements were mentioned that in effect 
made the matter a mild case of pressure. 

Among the membership of this group were not only 
prominent citizens of the town, but also most of my few 
well established friends, like Superintendent Tonning and 
his wife, the Hornbecks, where I lived, and most of all, Dr. 
Twitchell was their official accompanist. So, once again, I 
committed myself to an added music task, humble in its 
beginnings but which ultimately became a case of the tail 
wagging the dog. 

At the close of our second rehearsal, a self-appointed 
committee of those most concerned, waited for an informal 
chat and, rather hesitatingly, asked if I thought the group 
could handle something in the dramatic form of music. 

I was quick to fall in line with their thinking and offered 
to get a number of operetta scores for our inspection from a 
Twin City music store. 

Details of such proceedings are boring to non-participants 
and we will simply state that with some debating as to 
choice and with some nudgings on my part, we finally 
settled in a top level “Opera Comique,” namely, The Chimes 
of Normandy. 

On our first meeting after the arrival of books for all— 
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the score and libretto—-we skimmed through the tuneful 
choruses in the piano’s lead and again through the libretto 
with assigned individuals to read the separate roles, this to 
get an idea of the total work. Then was to come that more 
difficult task of selecting the cast, with a small group who 
could discuss freely those seemingly best fitted for the lead 
parts. 

Here, with my brief acquaintance with the group’s per- 
sonnel, I deferred largely to those who knew them all better. 
Only one or two assignments were difficult to make. All 
were agreed that the best man for the lead acting part, that 
of Gaspard, the miser, was Superintendant Tonning. When 
we approached him privately on the matter he admitted that 
he would be delighted to take the part but was fearful that 
his board, largely Norwegian Lutherans, might look askance 
upon one in his profession taking part in “theatricals,” a 
field frowned upon by the church itself. But, he agreed to 
take the part if his name would be omitted from the program 
or any advertising. This we agreed to do, but most of us 
concerned felt that nothing he could do would so publicize 
or focus attention on the part as such an act. 

In this my first opera to direct, I felt that I could be of 
more help in the total effort by being on the stage and in the 
wings, taking a not-too-exacting role in the play itself, rather 
than formally directing it from the pit near the piano. 

In doing this, I found myself cast for playing opposite 
the wife of the superintendent, who was probably around 
forty in age, but to a twenty-three-year-old male, she might 
as well have been a grandmother, and I am sure that there 
must have been an appalling lack of ardor in one or two of 
our duets. 

As to the final outcome of the non-identified character in 
the program, results were as many of us had predicted. The 
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papers had no trouble in discovering the name of the actor, 
and he was given sub-headlines and personal high praise for 
his splendid acting, and with no acrimonious reactions from 
church friends. In brief, we put on a two-night, full-house 
production, and gave the Civic Music Club a grand sendoff 
in its first production. 


Finale—Act One 


As winter rolled around to March of 1905, leaving a cer- 
tain awareness of spring just in the offing, teachers every- 
where, like migratory birds, began getting together in 
huddles, to discuss the pros and cons of possible flight. 

In this year and place, the big decision was made for us 
by the school board when they sent out early notices of re- 
appointment to the staff, on a wholesale basis of “status quo” 
as to salary for the next year—take it or leave it—with a final 
date for acceptance, beyond which, failure to reply would 
be considered involuntary resignation. 

While there was no concerted action on the part of the 
teachers, the consensus was that no teacher could maintain 
his self-respect, and remain, and one by one they “folded 
their tents like the Arabs, and silently stole away.” 

I, and my department, were chosen for special attention, 
when the little wizened president of the board put through 
a motion that was approved, to drop the music program 
for a year, and use the amount of my salary ($540) to apply 
on the cost of the new high-school building then under con- 
struction. Mr. Tonning was stunned by it all, and was almost 
in a state of shock when he told me, in turn, that my failure 
to accept the terms on time had been called a resignation. 
But, he added that he would do all in his power to get me 
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another, and he hoped a better position. And this he did, 
by putting me in touch with a superintendent of schools to 
the south fifty miles, the town of Hutchinson. 

The reactions of my closest friends, like the Gateses and 
the Hornbecks, were, of course, concerned with the breaking 
up of prized friendships, and secondly, some well started 
programs of work, like those of the church and of the Civic 
Music Club, and school relationships with Mr. Tonning. But 
back of these associations, lay a bitter resentment toward 
the school board—a deep chargrin on the part of many to 
have been even indirectly party to such action, by helping 
to elect such a board. 

This sudden breaking up of a few real friendships typifies 
what I speak of in the “preamble” of this book. 

As the end of the school year drew near, and I had 
finally set a date for leaving for my former home in the east, 
Dr. Twitchell came to tell me that he had put his office and 
business in shape for an indefinite leave, and that he was 
going with me as far as Syracuse, on his way back to his 
old home in Nashua, New Hampshire. 

In our relatively long trip back, we had more leisure 
than at any other time to date for getting intimately ac- 
quainted, particularly with our backgrounds. 

Here, he told me for the first time, of his marriage in 
Nashua, and of his wife’s death in giving birth to a child 
who died at birth. How, in desperation, he had decided 
to get away from it all, and had closed his well started 
dentistry office, to move out west somewhere for a fresh 
start, and Willmar happened to be, figuratively, the point 
where he had put his thumb on the map. Also, he added, he 
had secret hopes that now after five years away from it, he 
might find his home town again tenable. 

During that summer we exchanged post cards several 
times, from which I learned that he had definitely decided 
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to remain in the east. After my returning to Minnesota and 
to a new scene of action, our correspondence dwindled to 
the zero point until, several years later, when I tried to “pick 
up the raveled threads of time” and renew our acquaintance, 
his whereabouts were unknown and we never again met. 


Summer Idyll 


_ After a fairly strenuous nine-month season in my first 
teaching position, with arrangements made and contract 
signed for my new teaching post in the town of Hutchinson, 
I approached my home-town setting at Potsdam, and my 
close friends there, with no more ambitious a program for 
myself than a dimly envisioned laissez faire summer spent 
mostly at one of the Adirondack lakes. 

By not having arrived on the scene in time to take a part 
in the many plans involved in such an outing, I had stepped 
into a ready-made program of events, master-minded by 
one of my long-time friends, Arthur Robinson. 

Four couples of us, chaperoned by the mothers of two 
of the girls, had taken over a small lodge at Lake Ozonia, 
one of the most secluded and picturesque lakes in the Adiron- 
dacks. On the morning set for our departure, we, ten of us, 
gathered at the local livery stable, to pile into a four-seated 
stage coach, with a rugged looking span of horses, and we 
were off, with an improvised “Tally-Ho” salute to herald the 
beginning of our day’s trip. 

About ten miles down the main road, we turned off, 
to follow a trail-like road that hugged close along the banks 
of a meandering stream of near-river proportions, to its 
source, which proved to be the only outlet of Lake Ozonia. 
At the head of the lake, we found the lodge in a small colony 
of other camp sites. 
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Ozonia Retreat 


Even today’s maps show Ozonia to be the center of, and 
the only approachable lake in a vast mountain forested area, 
twenty miles in any direction, with the peak of Blue Moun- 
tain clearly visible to the south, and Mt. Marcy’s 4800-foot 
peak, New York State’s highest, visible to the north. The 
lodge’s equipment for onshore recreation were croquet 
grounds and tennis courts, both with hard packed clay base, 
as cement was a still-to-be discovered commodity. The water 
equipment was normal for the times which of course means 
the omission of all motorized or mechanzied implements and 
thus confined to rowboats, canoes and floating rafts for 
swimming. 

But, in lieu of the din of today’s shores, amidst a plethora 
of roaring engines, we could skirt the shorelines in a canoe, 
with a paddle technic so silent that we seemed to drift, find- 
ing new bays and coves to explore and able at all times to 
carry on a low-voiced conversation. Or, we could step out 
of a lodge door to find ourselves within a few steps, amidst 
tall timber, and feel the silence of primeval forests. Or, best 
of all, perhaps, we could all climb into boats, row out a 
ways from the shore and sing, in parts, the many songs we 
all knew. From sunset until dark, we listened to the re- 
peated echoes from the rugged shores of the lake, or watched 
the darkening night descend over the mountainside. 


Finis 


After several weeks at this Ozonia mountain setting, with 
several more for me at the Robinson home in Vermont, set 
in a narrow valley of the Green Mountains, the long summer 
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neared its ending, and with it, for me, came also the ending 
of a six-year romance with Arthur Robinson’s sister—a ro- 
mance too idyllic to discuss here and too tragic in its ultimate 
denouement, to record. 

But, as I made my plans for the trip back to Minnesota, 
I felt the finality of my changed outlook, an awareness of 
permanency, perforce, toward the state, rather than a sojourn 
between summers. And I hoped that I might have acquired 
a store of sufficient mental imagery of mountain scenes to 
stay by me when I got back to the level, prairie country of 
the west. 


The New Scenario—Hutchinson 


If I might have landed by plane in this new setting for 
my coming year, I would scarcely have felt myself in Min- 
nesota; compared to Willmar, the two towns had so little in 
common in appearance. In Willmar’s level country, a per- 
son waiting for an incoming train could look down the 
tracks and see the smoke from his approaching train ten 
miles down the line. But Hutchinson, with its topography of 
rolling hills and valleys, spotted with occasional clumps of 
wooded acres, offered much more in the way of interest to 
the traveler. One wondered what might come into view just 
around the corner, or just over the hill—some small lake to 
circumvent, or bridge to cross. 


Back to Work 


As before, my first contact to make in the new town was 
the superintendent of schools, Mr. Harry Merrill, fiftyish, 
friendly, and eager to help a newcomer get adjusted to a 
new regime. 
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He was not only a “back easter,” but more specifically a 
“New Englander” and, to reach the ultimate, a Maine-ite; 
or, by his own terminology a “Mainiac” and a graduate of 
the University of Maine. He thought it was a good “idear” 
to live “nea” the school, which opened “uhly” this “yea,” and 
his wife (Martha) “Ma-ther” still cringed on occasion. He 
took all the ribbings from his old friends good-naturedly, 
usually had a “come back” anent some minor defects in 
English “as she was spoke there.” 

Altogether, he was a grand person and we became very 
good friends in spite of age difference, and probably partly 
because of my old status of being the only man on the staff 
besides him. 

When we finally got down to discussing the details of 
my program of work, he began by relating some of the 
background leading to my being there. 

It seemed that there had been increasing disciplinary 
problems in the high school, with an all-woman staff, which 
trouble he had diagnosed as reflecting the lack of any recrea- 
tional activity in which the entire high school would be 
participating. As a corrective step toward overcoming this 
situation, he had persuaded his board to let him put music 
into the school program. 

I am sure, however, that Mr. Merrill’s move to use music 
as an aid to the behavioral field, was not based on the old 
adage, “Music has power to soothe the savage breast,” but 
on the idea that a united effort on the part of a group, creates 
an esprit de corps within the group. 

Anyway, being thus alerted, I had time to adjust my 


‘plans toward’ the possibility of facing an assembly of a 


hundred and fifty students, with a few among them, boys of 
course, who had been known to fire rubbers, erasers or books 
across the room when the teacher’s back was turned, break- 
ing clock faces, windows, and hitting other pupils. 
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I decided to start with a few vigorous unison songs, first 
among them the Minnesota University theme song. “Min- 
nesota, Hail to Thee,” which was semi-familiar from casual 
hearing, and the use of which, though borrowed, would give 
their egos something of a lift. 

As a special second number, we learned the stirring 
chorus from the opera, Faust—Glory and Love to the Men 

of Old—following it by creating an open competition to 
write the words for a school song to fit this music. Thirdly, 
I did not isolate myself by standing on a podium or stage, 
but moved among them on their floor level, to give help to 
‘sections who seemed to need it, without stopping the sing- 


ing of the whole group. Last, I did carry a black ebony 
baton, with spiraling silver band trimmings, a gift from the 


Willmar Choral Club. This was more of a “badge of office” 
than a conductor's stick, but it did imply something of the 
Teddy Roosevelt advice to nations, “Carry a big stick and 
speak softly.” On occasion, I would step back from them, 
stick in hand, lead them in a few well-known numbers, with 
whimsicalities on my part permissible. 


Names and Places 


I stressed at some length Mr. Merrill’s manifest back-east 
ancestry, but this trait was common to most of the citizenry 
of Hutchinson, evidence of which was everywhere: store 
windows, newspapers, and even class books and test papers 
in school, all filled with such names as: Adams, Ames, Avery, 


‘Benson, Chatterton, Harrington, Harris, Jones, Hooper and 


to close with Stearns, a man who hailed from a town within 
ten miles from my home town of Potsdam, New York. 
- With such a background, it was not strange that Hutchin- 


son was such a close-knit community, but even as I write 
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this, there comes to mind an even stronger tie of unity in 
their backgrounds—their shared experiences in the Indian 
uprisings in their not-too-remote past. 


Indian Days 


While Hutchinson was a relatively old town, as central 
west towns go, with a history replete with the exciting days 
of Indian uprisings, it was by no means a matter of ancient 
history. To get down to some historical data, with authentic 
first-hand reports from those who had taken an active part 
in that drama of fierce skirmishes, and who were as of now 
—my first year there in 1905—active in the business and 
social life of the town: One instance would be Will Harring- 
ton, president of the Hutchinson State Bank, fifty that year 
of 1905, who was born in the Stockade, and his mother, still 
the matriarchal leader of the informal social gatherings of 


the town. 


Stockade 


This fortification, on the site of the present city park, 
was, according to pictures and statistics, enclosed by a ten- 
foot-high tight log fence, inside of which were quite a num- 
ber of lower buildings. To this the populace ran for cover 
when a church bell rang, to indicate that Indian scouts 
were in the vicinity and others on an active war path. 

The tribe of Indians active in these assaults on the white 
populations in several towns, reaching as far as New Ulm, 
were the Little Crow tribe, a branch of the Sioux Indians 
then centered in the Dakotas. 

There were enough of those on the scene of action still 
living, to have chronicled a first-hand account of the happen- 
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ings of these exciting days, resulting in a very well informed 
citizenry of the day; and high-school students, several gen- 
erations removed from the scene, still had a clear mental 
image of the over-all picture of events. 

The Chattertons with whom I lived, took me out for 
a drive, just a bit out of town, to show me the spot on a 
hillock at the side of the road, where a marker indicated 
where Little Crow, the leader himself, was shot and buried 
This loss of their leader broke the back of the Indian hs 
paign and no further mass attacks occurred. 


In regular daily chorus things ran smoothly from the 
first and with no signs of lack of interest nor of lack of co- 
operation. By mid-fall term we had enough numbers well 
under way so that we decided to polish up a good group of 
songs, the ones the whole group liked best, and invite parents 
and town friends in for a Friday afternoon informal program 
We needed no outside advertising as the students were their 
own best publicity agents, and the visitors, or audience 
packed all of the extra space in the assembly room. At the 
close everyone showed genuine enthusiasm. | 

This test venture in entertainment built up the morale of 
the group immensely, so that in late fall, when, after a long 
search through a mass of available material, I announced 
that I had found an operetta of real dramatic proportions 
and of special interest to this community with a basic back- 


- ground of the story a tale of early Indian uprising, their 


enthusiasm ran high. The play was full of 

? pageantry, callin 
for large groups of both whites and Indians at times so cht 
most of the chorus members would have some real part in 


the action. Right after the winter holidays, rehearsals began 


in earnest, and the group patience was enduring enough to 
stay by the not-too-easy task of learning and memorizing the 


4 “hag so that when they got on their feet for some wild 
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action, they would not have to halt for further practice of 
the music. 

As the project moved toward production, a women's 
organization lifted a load from the shoulders of those in 
charge of the music and dramatics, by offering to make the 
costumes for the crowds involved, using for models the 
many pictures available, authentically portrayed by the 
Little Crow tribe itself. 

Finally, a group of business men, learning of our problem 
in finding a room with a stage large enough to accommodate 
such a large number of players, came up with an offer to 
get the old armory in shape so that we could use the entire 
end of the large room, floor level, as a stage, and elevate the 
audience on bleachers. 

Thus, with these stumbling blocks removed from our 
pathway to success, by the voluntary offer of assistance from 
the women’s and men’s organizations, the play moved for- 
ward to its ultimate conclusion—a spectacular success. 

And here we shall leave it to take its place as another 
unifying force—this time between the school and community 


life. 


New Fields of Work 


In my dual capacity as instructor in subjects not in them- 
selves particularly allied in nature—music and drawing—the 
former, by reason of its constant public display, took over 
all of the glamor. Nevertheless, in the school program, they 
shared equal attention. In the upper grades I had stressed 
mechanical drawing, in which phase of drawing, I was very 
much at home and had had some very excellent instruction. 

This was doubtless the reason why, early in the spring 
term, Mr. Merrill called me in to talk over a proposition 
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that he and his board had discussed, for me to consider. 

A new course was being added to the curriculum of 
many schools of the country, known as “Manual Training,” 
and he had found his board most responsive to his suggestion 
that this school adopt such a course for the next year. 

To this end, the board had authorized him to present the 
case to me, on the basis that if I would take the summer off 
to go to the University of Minnesota, where reportedly, #0 
excellent course was to be offered, for prospective high- 
school instructors, preparing them to organize, equip and 
instruct courses in shop work, in the use of common tools 
in carpentry. If I were willing to do this, they would pay for 
the summer’s work and costs and raise my salary to a top- 
ranking $800. 

I sensed this to be a distinct advance in professional 
status, and agreed to accept the terms of the proposal. 

By the close of the second year of teaching at Hutchin- 
son, we had, in smooth-running operation, three new activity 


programs—music, drawing and manual training—each com- 


plementing the others in its appeal to different interests of 


the student body, and giving the school a much higher 


rating in the state department, plus a well-pleased super- 
intendent and board, over the outcome of their two new 
ventures. 

Thus, with possibly a feeling of self-complacency on my 
part, when the Minneapolis papers came out with a big 
announcement of a full week of opera with the New York 
Metropolitan Opera Company and their full quota of stars 
in the cast, I asked for a few days off to go down to see and 
hear them and my request was granted. 

_ As this would be my first opportunity ever to see and 


| ae and the great stars in this cast, I arranged to 
hear four operas, which between them, gave me the chance 


a be hear most of the famous singers of that era. 
6 ee 
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Among them, as advertised, could be named: Melba, 
Louise Homer, the first American-trained singer to attain 
world fame, Schumann-Heink, top-ranking contralto for a 
quarter of a century, Geraldine Farrar, American-born and 
a great actress as well as singer, Tetrazzini, Gadski, Sem- 
brich, Caruso, top tenor of the world, John McCormack, 
supreme as a lyric tenor, Scotti, baritone, Witherspoon and 
Pol Plancon as the two principal bassos. 


Opera at its Best 


As we, the audience, listened to this awesome array of 
famous singers of the day, we could not know then, as from 
the vantage point of today, we do now know, that we were 
listening to the greatest singers of all time; voices so gorgeous 
and artistry so stupendous that they bestrode their century, 
and left an era which became known to posterity as The 
Golden Age Of Song. 

Probably the most memorable point in this week of 
operatic offerings would be recalled by all who heard it, as 
being Verdi's Aida, with Caruso, Farrar, and Homer in the 
stellar roles, and pinpointing it further to Caruso, in the 
“Celeste Aida” aria. | 

Verdi, as composer, had picked an ideal setting for the 
particular moment in the story, with the singer alone on the 
stage, vowing his eternal love for the captured Ethiopian 
princess slave, “Aida.” 

It was in this opera that Caruso, a newcomer to the 
“Met,” had made his debut in America, and so overwhelmed 
his New York audience, that he was raised to the pinnacle of 
fame. On this occasion, as always, as the aria rose to its 
dramatic climax, with the words, “T will build thee a throne 
that midst stars shall stand,” his voice soared to the final top 
“C” holding it with his inimitable full volume, then gradually 
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pulled the tone down to the utmost pianissimo—as if disap- 
pearing amidst the stars. 

The effect on the audience was electric—but stunning, 
none wanting to break the spell—then, as if pulled to their 
feet, they arose and gave him a wild, ten-minute ovation. 
This practice is frowned upon today, in fact, taboo, as it 
breaks the continuity of the drama, but in this rare case, 
where the singer is alone on the stage producers are lenient, 
particularly in out-of-town (New York) performances. 

After living for three days in this rarefied atmosphere of 
the arts, it was a bit hard to get my feet back to earth again, 
to such mundane activities as my routine schedules de- 
manded. 

In a backward glance at this account of my attendance 
at the three days of opera in Minneapolis, it could be 
gathered that I was the only representative from Hutchinson 
to go, which of course was not the case. 

Probably a dozen of the teachers from the high school 
and as many more among the women of the town, were down 
to one opera or another, in small groups. 

There were two trains down and two back each day and 
it happened that they were so scheduled as to make it pos- 
sible for a person to get in an opera in the afternoon and one 
in the evening, and still catch the last train home on the 
night run. Several of us, who knew the Russell Coffee House 
as a good place to eat, would get together for a meal there, 


and perhaps on the last train home, would play a few games 


of cards—quite the “big city” commuter service. 


A Change of Pace 


As I have said before, I had become quite inured to my 


‘one-man status—social and professional—and this trip empha- 


sized my isolationist position. 
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Apparently in this town there was no middle group be- 
tween the high-school age and the middle-age level and I 
found myself thrown in with a crowd old enough to be my 
parents. 

The Chattertons, with whom I lived, were prominent in 
this category, having family connections reaching back to 
the Indian days, and they brought me into their card parties 
at their home and others, in turn. This was a cordial group 
including families like the Merrills and the Harringtons 
which latter included the town’s “matriarch” a venerable, but 
vivacious old lady with more verve than most of the others. 
She was “Aunt Ellen” to everybody, and the mother of the 
first white child born in the old Stockade, mentioned before. 

Without dominating the conversation, she was in the 
midst of the light banter flying about the room in lulls in the 
game of Five Hundred which held sway in card games of 
that era. In one of these lulls when I was playing partner to 
Aunt Ellen, I asked her, “Have you lived in Hutchinson all 
of your life?” to which she answered, with a chuckle, “Not 
yet.” Another example of her delight in the bon mot was on 
New Year’s morning of 1906—this one, I think, had some 
cooperation with my landlady. The phone rang and Mrs. 
Chatterton called down to ask me to take the call. To my 
standard “Hello” a strange voice asked with precision, “Is 
this 1-9-0-6?” to which I answered tersely, “No, this is 
1-5-7-5.” A cackling voice came back with, “Oh, M-i-s-t-e-r 
p-o-w-e-r-s, I think you should get a new calendar” and Aunt 
Ellen hung up, laughing. 

Shortly before the opening of the fall term of my third 
year at Hutchinson, I stepped into Mr. Merrill’s office to 
discuss sundry topics, when he took the initiative by handing 
me a letter he had just finished writing, with the comment, 
“T think that you will be interested in this. I have just offered 
the principalship of the high school to a young woman who 
is said to be an outstanding pianist. She is a graduate of 
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Carleton College as well as of the Chicago Musical College 
with some very strong recommendations in each field. This 
should make her a big help to you with the high-school music 
groups. 

After reading the various enclosures, with comments on 
her varied abilities, I had to admit that this Mary Brainard 
of Osage, Iowa, had a unique music background for a high- 
school principal to possess, and that I would be happy to 
have her as an accompanist. 

One of my conceded foibles in accompanist’s relationship 
had been what they, the accompanists, called my complete 
disregard to their need to see the music in advance, and I 
vowed in this new situation, to give the pianist a chance for 
at least a cursory glance at any new material. The irony in 
this thoughtful gesture on my part, was the fact that she 
was one of those rare species among musicians who did not 
need it, as she was a perfect sight reader. However, once my 
routine plan of procedure was put in operation—for that 
cursory glance at the music, we kept it up. About fifteen 
minutes before one oclock, when chorus began, I would 
stroll up to assembly room, stepping through the doorway 
where she, the principal, Miss Brainard, was at her deck 
maintaining “at ease” order as the students entered to find 
their music seats for the chorus. With her sitting at her desk 
we would spread out the music intended for use that day. 
This proved to be a very brief ceremony usually and to fill 
in the time until the last gong or bell rang, we chatted as 


students surged in around us, on the way to their seats. And 
_ thereby hangs a tale. 


Springtime on the Prairies 


Aa The whimsicalities of Minnesota’s winters, as depicted 
ee earlier in this book in the blizzard at Green Lake are, after 
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all, a thing to be expected and thus to be prepared for, dif- 
fering only in degree and not in nature. 

But, when the weather man turns winter into spring and 
locks the gears of his vast timepiece—then something really 
phenomenal occurs. This unique experience came to those 
who lived in central Minnesota in 1908. 

I do not know how far its scope may have reached nor 
just how far into spring the warming trend lasted, but after 
the expected cold December and January had run their 
course with the usual climax of the winter yet to come, some 
authoritative force stepped in and winter forgot to stay. 
What little snow had fallen through the dry winter disap- 
peared with the warm winds of early February. The heavy 
clay roads that usually remained a muddy mass well into 
April were blowing dust in a matter of days. Buds came out 
in the tops of the more venturesome trees, and all nature 
followed suit. 

Of course, the prophets of gloom shook their heads, and 
said that we would all pay for it, but the phenomenon held 
to its course and led us into a real spring, without it ever 
getting cold enough to damage the buds and other green 
things. 


Spring Fever 


In the early stages of this “false spring,” I acquired a real 
case of spring fever, strong enough to rouse me to action. 
On a warm Sunday afternoon, I went down to a livery 
stable, the existence of which I had not known before, and 
hired a horse and buggy, 2 fairly neat-looking rig, and on this 
February Sunday in 1908, headed north for two miles, then 
west, completing the square, all in my solitary grandeur. 
This continuing spell of nice weather had brought families, 
adults and children, out from their holed-in winter quarters. 
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Even my horse, no mean steed, felt his oats and volun- 
tarily upped his speed to an enthusiastic trot. While to an 
easterner the countryside, with its mile square sections, its 
barns much larger than the houses, and its paucity of trees 
the landscape was not appealing, but even this flaw was for. 
gotten, in the warmth and freshness of spring. When I 
brought my rig back to the livery and was charged the whole 
sum of a dollar and a half for the afternoon, I vowed to 
repeat the performance every week end, weather permitting. 


Horses, Crocuses and Pending Changes 


Back to the grind next day. With no particular special 
activities in the near future I strolled into the asssembly 
room prior to Chorus, for the usual preview of the music 
numbers to be used, which needed but little that day, and as 
the students were drifting in, with seeming lassitude, Miss 
Brainard and I chatted and I enthused somewhat over my 
drive out in the country the day before. 

The subject of horses was discussed pro and con, and 
Miss Brainard told of her considerable experience when 
driving for her doctor father in the last years of his practice. 
eo. “im . to tap the bell for quiet I asked if she 
would like to go along on my next tri i i 
that it would be very Fan 4 ane 

On the strength of this, I got a span of well matched 
horses for the following Sunday, which turned out to be 
another perfect day. We tried a straight south road route 
which Jed to a very pretty lake about five miles away, where 


_ several other drivers stopped briefly to view it. As we were 


about to stop we had seen a bunch of crocuses growing wild 


_ insome fence corners and wandered over to pick a few, bear- 
ing witness to spring’s arrival. | 


The drive gave us such a break from the routine of the 


F rao na - ‘ ‘Ca 
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coming week’s work that we tacitly agreed to try a different 
route each Sunday. We adhered to this plan until a turn of 
events upset the even tenor of our ways. 


Pending Changes 


We had both signed our contracts for the next year back 
in early March, with a substantial raise in salary for each 
when, out of a clear sky, came a wire for me from the super- 
intendent of schools at Crookston, a town of ten thousand 
population, well up north not far from the Canadian border, 
asking me if I would accept a position there for the coming 
year, to teach the same three courses that I had taught this 
last year, for an annual salary of $1200. 

At first I was lukewarm toward the offer for things were 
running smoothly here and I was feeling fairly well ac- 
quainted at Hutchinson and Crookston, on the map, looked 
a long way straight up north. 

But, with my immediate talk with Superintendent Mer- 
rill, he was quick to show me that I could not afford not to 
accept the offer; with Crookston being a much larger city and 
school system, it would be a notable promotion and a spring- 
board to a chain of promotions, that Hutchinson could not 
be. He added that he would free me from my contract 
willingly. 

In accepting the new position by letter, I volunteered to 
spend the summer at Bradley Polytechnic Institute at Peoria 
for further preparation in my newest field of manual training. 

With this brick thrown in the machinery of my well laid 
plans for laissez faire type of summer activities, several other 
aspects of the general situation emerged on the horizon that 
needed immediate attention. 

The regular Sunday rides out into the country had been 
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kept up until the real spring was upon us when I discovered 
that there was a well equipped boathouse on the banks of 


- Crow River, a block or so up from the bridge, with always 


available canoes and rowboats. 

One trip upstream showed us a very attractive water 
course among small islands and coves, and ‘we transferred 
our interests to these nearby retreats. It finally dawned on me 
that my hesitance about leaving the local scene, to accept 
the Crookston offer, was tied up closely with these associa- 
tions, and the obvious solution to the situation was to per- 
suade the central figure in the picture to go with me. 

Thus on the next evening’s boat ride up river, I proposed 
to Miss Brainard that we get married, and early enough in 
the summer so that she could go with me to Crookston to the 
new job. 

. She agreed to the general premise which was the main 
issue anyway, and we decided to set in motion on the basis 
of “first things first” the several involved decisions that would 
need immediate attention—such matters as her resignation 
from the school and a mass of details to be put in shape by a 


_ principal leaving permanently. 


Exodus and Farewells 


The necesssary explanation to the school authorities, as 
to the cause of this second resignation was, in effect, an an- 


~ nouncement of our engagement; as, in a small town, the 
_ grapevine news-channel works swiftly—especially via the 
i student body, where the principal actors concerned are from 
the teaching ranks. 

-___ As our final departing schedules worked out, my fiancée 
Was to leave at the earliest possible opportunity for her home 
_ in Osage, Iowa, while I followed a few days later, stopping 
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off at her home for a day to meet her mother and brother, on 
my way to Peoria for the summer. 

Things worked out as expected, in Peoria at Bradley 
Polytechnic, but weatherwise, Peoria was a little too hot to 
live in that summer—reaching 117 degrees several times. In 
eating around town, I picked up a real case of ptomaine 
poisoning just as I was ready to head back to Osage. 

Here, at the Brainard home, the brother, Dudley 
Brainard, who was just back home after his first year of 
teaching, had arranged with a minister friend and relative 
who was to officiate at the wedding for the three of us men 
folks to go to a proffered cottage on the Little Cedar River 
for a week or so; partly, they said, to give me my only chance 
for a vacation that summer, and partly, I surmised, to get us 
out of the house to allow unhampered action of all concerned 
in the complicated preparations for the wedding itself. 


Ptomaine—Then Strychnine 


This opportunity to get away from the hustle and bustle 
was a godsend to me, with a chance to gain back a few 
pounds including quite a respectable tan and to recover from 
the gaunt look that my touch of ptomaine had left me. 

But, to hold the topic of similar moment, my ailment 
was as nothing to the experience that Mary had experienced 
while we were out at the cottage. She had left a prescription 
at the drugstore for a refill—something in the nature of a 
tonic—and a new clerk or aide in the prescription depart- 
ment took the order. When she got home she took the first 
dose and immediately knew that something was wrong. Her 
mother called the drugstore and, fortunately, the regular 
pharmacist was back and got the message. He lost no time 
in tracing down the work of the aide, and finding it a serious 
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mistake, he reached the house with a doctor who brought 
a stomach pump within two minutes, and their quick work 
saved the day. Except for the unpleasant experience and the 
disturbing nervous reactions, she was quite herself before 
evening. 

The “slight mistake” on the part of the clerk was that he 
had used straight strychnine. Not hard to believe either was 
the fact that the clerk lost his job and was also forced out 
of his not too well started profession. 

Back at the house after our stay at the cottage we found 
everything under control, spick-and-span is the proper 
phrase for it. 

As Mary and I sat out on the front porch that evening 
we counted back and discovered that this was our first time of 
relaxed leisure together since the last boat ride up the river 
at Hutchinson, two months back, and we started out for a 
stroll about that part of town. 


The Wedding 


The wedding was set for the quite usual high noon, and 
was followed by a dinner for some twenty guests, relatives 
and old family friends, after which, the guests walked at a 
leisurely pace down to the station some four blocks away to 
see us off on our four-hundred-mile trip to Crookston. Most 
of this data on the occasion, I recently gathered from a worn 


clipping from the Osage News of that date. 


However, the significance of this major ceremony is 
better attested by the fact that this year in which I am 


_writing, 1968, marks its sixtieth anniversary. On its exact date 


we shall hope to see our five children, and their ei hteen 
| i children and a third generation of six ah tr a 


RE 
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Crookston—1908 


The first move on the agenda after our arrival in this 
town that was to be our home for at least a year was to find 
a house, a task that I approached with not too much optimism 
as to range of choice, but the first real estate agent that we 
contacted drove us to a place that we liked so well that we 
took it on the spot without further search. It was a trim, 
white cottage, with an inviting front porch, opening into a 
front hall and stairway, that Jed to a two-bedroom-and-bath 
upstairs. Besides the living, dining room and kitchen down- 
stairs, there was a full basement with a new furnace. All this, 
plus a good neighborhood and a minute’s walk from school, 
made our decision an easy one. 

I suppose that it is because of my living well into this 
governmentally classified welfare state with the officially 
declared poverty line set at three thousand dollars a year, 
that I may appear to be money-minded, when I again name 
figures, but the above-described house cost eighteen dollars 
a month rental, without a required lease. 

Crookston, a thriving, progressive little-big city, the un- 
rivaled metropolis of the north hundred miles of the state, 
was the home of the aforementioned James J. Hill, the em- 
pire builder of the Great Northern railway system, and 
something of his spirit of progress seemed to have tinged 
its business citizenry with a zest for constructive activity. 


The School System and Its **Czar”’ 


As to the school system itself, there was a state-wide im- 
pression in school circles that this system had developed into 
an educational despotism, with the Superintendent, E. E. 
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McIntyre, as its Czar. Whenever the topic of my moving 
into this setting came up in conversations, there was always 
a covered tone of advice about my going into the scene 
with my eyes open. With this background in mind, I did 
approach my first meeting with Mr. McIntyre with a bit of 
reticence, though by no means fear. He was a tall, vigorous 
man, precise and direct in manner of speech though never 


with a terseness of finality, and on this occasion, was openly 


and good-naturedly genial. He talked with me about my 
various subjects with a keen, personal interest in them, and 
when he took me up to the huge room—the whole top floor 
of the building—his voice was as enthusiastic as a boy’s over 
the cn training equipment display, and he said that if 
dn hii when we got going, to put the order 

To cap the climax of the situation, he led me to his 
office and showed me a section that was to be mine, without 
making me feel that I was being placed sidhidet to close 
observation. 

As the schedule got into smooth running order, he would 
when he saw that I was not too busy, drop down. in a chair, 
and we would indulge in an end-of-the-day chat. 

This friendly, cordial relationship between us continued 


as long as I worked in his system. He manifestly welcomed 
a a opportunity to relax from the strain of jurisdictional 
| duties. He was hired, a doctor in town told me, to bring 
q _ order out of the chaos that existed when he took over, and 
a he hewed to the line, letting the chips fall where they sid ht 
and paid the price in loneliness. . 


A satirical story was going about among the faculty con- 


5 cerning a group of students, who were talking in stage 


whispers about a new faculty man, imbued with the strict 
Ppline in vogue. Two of Mr. MclIntyre’s daughters were 
nong them. One of them was heard to say sotto voice 


‘ON 
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“Why, girls, he’s the meanest thing—why, he’s even meaner 
than Pop.” 


An Unexpected Arrival 


rtly after we arrived at Crookston and were reason- 
shit ren and adjusted, the Mr. Lemuel Harrington, ere 
county commissioner of schools at Hutchinson, whose goo 
word got me the job here, dropped in to see US. a nia 
the faculty at the newly established agricultural sc , . 
branch of the University of Minnesota, and in this in ee 
chat, I happened to mention my brother, Hime, an 2 s 
study at Cornell University, New York. Mr. aa 
came at once more than hig oy asking all o 

rning him that I could over. 

er ma cat asin of days when he was back to find 
ng Hime immediately, with a definite 


the way of contacti ly, v ne 
offer ir position at the new school here if Hime were inter 


ested and could come at once. So we each got busy ae 
with the results that within a two-week period, my a er 
Hime, had sold his interest in a milk business in Mic 
and was established in the farm school, two miles out o 
n. 
ee: it was a very happy set-up for all of us to have 
been thus brought together, and by the same contact man in 
each case. This gave my wife, Mary, a chance to meet some 
of my family. Hime had maintained his interest -y . 
since his days as boy soloist in the choir at Trinity Church in 
Potsdam, New York. He had a good tenor voice and a in 
able to find the right voices for completing a well balance 
male quartet. Just singing together for mutual rant ‘a 
found ourselves with a good repertoire all ready for a debu 


i ame in. 
when an opening call c : 
This call came in connection with a series of events ex 


q 


ahs 
Bi 


By 
la 
q ry 
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tending over a week’s celebration in honor of Lincoln’s 
hundredth birthday anniversary, master-minded by an All- 
City Committee, which in turn, asked Mary and me to take 
over the preparation of all the music needed for these pro- 
grams, with Mary on call as official pianist. 

These varied programs gave us newcomers a formal and 
informal introduction to the community at large, and for the 
balance of the year we had more calls than we could take 
care of. As to the male quartet, there is only one number that 
I can recall—the grand opener for most occasions, “Oh Hail 
Us, Ye Free, We Come.” 


To a New Echelon 


Along in March, contracts for the next year were out and 
as I was given a nice rise, I had signed up for the coming 
year. We had been looking about town for a little roomier 
house, tentatively arranging for one. 

Then one day in early May, a man whom I should have 
known but did not recognize at once, walked into my manual 
training shop on the top floor, where I had a busy class of 
some thirty boys at work on individual projects. He intro- 
duced himself as Frank A. Weld, president of the Moorhead 
Normal School. He looked the newly equipped shop over, 
asked me all about the work I was doing, and then asked me 
how I would like to come down to the normal school as head 
of the music department and for one year handle the manual 


training work until the man he had hired to head that de- 
‘partment could take over. 


As much as the offer appealed to me—my goal from the 


start had been to get into teacher training in music—I had to 
tell him that I was signed up at Crookston and did not know 
_ if I could get a release without some hard feelings. 


To my great relief and delight, he assured me that he had 
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attended to that matter in a talk with Mr. McIntyre, and that 
if I were interested in his offer, I was free to make the move. 
With the air thus cleared I was quick to accept the offer, but 
I stood in amazement at a man who could arrange for such 
a difficult situation with Mr. McIntyre. 

Mr. Weld took Mary and me out to luncheon to sum- 
marize the various aspects of the position. In our informal 
talk I recalled that while in Hutchinson, I had learned that 
Mr. Weld was speaking on a program in a nearby town and 
had taken a train over to see if I could talk with him about 
the position at his school. He remembered the occasion now, 
and grinned as he explained that he did not then want to hire 
a young, unmarried, good-looking fellow as a department 
head in a college with a ninety per cent girl student body. 

He had evidently kept track of me and found out that I 
was married and safe to have around the premises. 

The new position would start with a salary of $1,700 
including the summer session, and I would begin with wu 
summer term, just a month away. So, all of the hurry an 
scurry of last year’s hurried adieus were to be re-enacted 
“ age reason, I shall merely state that we arrived at 
Moorhead in due time, as planned. However, there was in 
this case, a special urgency facing us. My wife was “expect- 
ing” within a matter of weeks, which situation called ie 
an early solution of the housing problem. There was no hote 
in Moothead at the time, and the only available rental prop- 
erty in the whole town was presently undergoing a remodel- 

i rating process. 
. si an we found ourselves under the help and guid- 
ance of the Episcopal minister and his wife, the Reverend 
and Mrs. Young, who insisted that we come right into their 
new house until we found a suitable place of our own. The 
Youngs, with their two small daughters, lived in a newly 
built, roomy house right next to the church. 


— Ae 
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Under the dynamic drive, tenacity and “sleuthing” tactics 
of Reverend Young, we were, the next day, in touch with a 
“livable” house proposition. Mr. Young’s final prodding act 
was to get in touch with the owners, the bank president and 
his wife, and with this high pressure brought to bear in the 
case, the decorators finished and we moved into this clean, 
livable, adequate house. When our household goods that had 
been waiting for us in a freight car at the station, were de- 
livered, we were ensconced once more with our belongings, 
even though in disarray, under one roof—ours. 

Within a few days after we had the household in reason- 
able living condition, Mary’s mother arrived, to be with us 
for the summer, which gave me my first, and necessary, 
chance to turn my attention to getting acquainted with the 
physical equipment for my two fields of work at the college, 
as well as to the academic set-up with the new, to me, ap- 


_ proaches to classroom procedures where the emphasis was 


to be largely on methods, or teacher training. 


Normal Schools 


While my move from the public school system of grades 
and high schools, of local, civic administration, to the state- 
directed normal schools, was a promotion in recognized 
status, this was more on a social educational basis, rather 
than of advanced educational attainments on the part of 
either students or faculties. Loosely, the normals could be 
classed in the junior college levels of today as to credits 
earned. 

And due to the fact that they, the normals, took high- 
school graduates and put them right into teacher-training 
courses, without two years of additional academic work first 
they laid themselves open to critics. 


Consequently, normals were frowned upon or scorned 
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by four-year universities, and one professor of education at 
Michigan University was known to have remarked publicly, 
that normal schools were institutions where “subnormal in- 
structors taught abnormal pupils.” All of these justifiable 
criticisms were corrected gradually over the years, by the 
normals evolving into four-year institutions and the name 


normals dropped. 


Moorhead Normal—Per Se 


But in spite of these adverse comments on the existing 
philosophies and practices of normal schools in general, my 
years at Moorhead were both pleasurable and professionally 
valuable to me. The faculty of about thirty members—half- 
and-half men and women—mature and experienced teachers, 
were personable and friendly, and a high level of esprit de 
corps existed among them. For the records, it might be noted 
that this unifying spirit did not extend itself to include the 
administration. 

The student body was around five hundred, predomi- 
nantly girls. A daily assembly, with attendance required of 
both students and faculty, came at eleven o'clock, and was 
a unifying influence to all campus factions. 

President Weld was very much an autocrat as an admin- 
istrator, and personally a perfectionist, toward which point 
he aimed in every program at these assemblies. 

The faculty sat on the stage in definitely assigned seats, 
and after the hourly bell rang, Mr. Weld, seated center front, 
would wait a minute for perfect silence—the kind that would 
make the proverbial pin falling to the floor sound like a 
crash—then, scarcely turning his head, he would give a nod 
or a blink for which I gazed searchingly, in response to 
which I would step to the desk, get the crowd to their feet, 
and lead them through the posted hymn. After I was seated, 


Aa Ak ee 
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he would in turn step to the desk for his part in the program 
—excerpts from recent writings, a short story of noteworth 
interest, or a lecture of his own—always something of liter 4 
or artistic and dramatic value. i 
But if his eye caught an inattentive student, whisperi 

or reading, he would stop, and after a stanning shad tha 
made everyone hold his breath, he would say, pointing down 
oe vad audience, “If that young lady in a red dress at the 
ha . “he ae not care to listen, she may take this time 
When the young lady concerned had fairly shriveled into 
ignominy, and the audience had released their held breath 
he would continue his talk as though nothing had happened. 
This man s power to sense a mob psychology situation and 
make a quick decision as how best to handle varying cases 
was nicely demonstrated on one special occasion. 


A Special Assembly 


Governor Burnquist, one of Minnesota’s most distin- 
guished governors, and ex-officio head of the State Board of 


7 Education, that handled the five normal schools of the state 
____was the speaker at this special assembly. Thus there was 


_ planned for the occasion more than th 
2p e us 
Circumstance. see Hrs 


The faculty went to their seats in advance, as well as the 


mi student body, leaving to the last the president and the 


honored guest to make their sole entrance amid great 


_ After a courtes 
, y pause as the two were seated, the presi- 
dent stepped to the desk to make the introduction. He ne 


somewhere behind him came a terrific crash. 
This was no mean crash, as of someone dropping an 
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armful of books that sounded loud because of the occasion. 
This was an earth-shaking crash—but no sound broke the 
ensuing silence, no giggle, no titter, not even a smile showing 
from the audience.. 

Slowly President Weld turned about, toward the direc- 
tion from which the sound emanated, to see one of the 
heavier-set men of the faculty sitting possessively on top of a 
completely flattened-out cane chair, the legs of which were 
pointing toward the audience, too dazed to have decided on 
the best way to get Up, the whole scene dramatizing in its 
abruptness, Holmes’ “Wonderful One-Hoss Shay”’—“All at 
once and nothing first, just as bubbles do when they burst.” 

Again, slowly the president turned back, 
hands spread wide on the desk, and his head down, began 
to shake all over with laughter. The first signs of this acted 
like a signal for a release of the pent-up feelings of the 
audience, and a burst of laughter and applause filled the 
room. 

Two of the other faculty men hurried to the rescue and 
lifted the hero of the day to his feet, led him forward to the 
front of the stage, where he made a low bow in recognition 
of the reception given him, and returned him to his replaced 
and stronger chair. 

The audience, regaled to the point of satiation, calmed 
down at once, ready to listen attentively to the Governor's 


speech. 


Moorhead and Fargo 


Geographically Moorhead and Fargo were one city, ex- 
cept for the stream separating them—The Great Red River 
of the North— hich also separates the state of North 
Dakota from the state of Minnesota. 


a 
. 
_ 


Doe civic community. 
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This river also is the onl i 
y United States stream flowin 
to its mouth—this one to Hudson Bay. Because of this 
p ene. the waters near its source began thawing 
much earlier than those further downstream (up on the 
Ee. and striking jammed ice in increasing quantities 
es its waters over vast areas well into late etic: 
» The river played another unique role between the pies 
“any and nab as well, in separating a totally “dry” state 
om a “wide open” one which situati ith i 
cities built up to the ve ga 
ry banks of the river, created 
a unbalance with the normal laws of ead 
. a F oa a city of just under 20,000 population 
: e ine ge and Moorhead, a town just gndlie 
ae en Stine. ued furnished the supply, with the 
at the latter had fifty-one saloons tina: 
as nie to the bridge dividing the cities. lovun 
en we came to town that summer, the citi 
: , the citizenry h 
seemingly become inured to the status quo as a thin i * 
thr and if possible, ignored. nalts 
2 e main part of town was four blocks inland from the 
i but with a streetcar service running from 
- : argo, through Moorhead and up to the normal 
a" on a fifteen-minute schedule, few people, particu- 
al ip we ari at home (Moorhead), except for 
and banks, when staying on the str 
eetcar, th 
could be at Fargo with a near-metropolitan shopping cae. 


The Metamorphosis 


I have held to this realisti 

stic, non-flattering pict 

fe. 4 an were in order to highlight the ela ent 
ollowed a change in thought backed up by action in 
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This motivation to action was pinpointed by the two 
Fargo daily papers coming out the same afternoon with 
glaring headlines in the size of print usually reserved for 
the death of a president or the end of a war, reading, 
“Moorhead Chamber of Commerce admits to membership 
an ex-convict and turns down a Presbyterian minister.” 

Thus aroused to the need for action, a citizens’ com- 
mittee brought to the surface a state law giving counties 
a “County Option” power to grant, or refuse to grant, the 
sale of intoxicating liquor. In a county-wide campaign 
leading to a special election the people voted overwhelm- 
ingly to put the saloons out, and the law had enough teeth 
in it for complete enforcement. 

From then on, Moorhead saw a period of reconstruction, 
with new paved streets, hotels, stores and two new bridges, 
realistically uniting the two cities into a twin city relation- 
ship, which in due time gave Moorhead a new image the 
state over, and a new era began for the whole area. 


Once the relief from the frustrations involved in finding 
a place to live, was settled, our attention was directed to the 
next pending circumstance, the advent of the expected new 
member of the household. This event coincided with all of 
the forecasts as to timing, and a small daughter appeared 
on the scene, whose presence was, I could see from the 
start, to occupy the complete attention of her mother and 
grandmother. 

As in most similar cases, the name for the newcomer 
was the immediate topic of discussion, and as it had been 
practically decided in advance, it did not take long to come 
to an agreement on it. The name “Dorotha” with its slight 
deviation from the more usual Dorothy was first choice. 

Finding myself something of a supernumerary about the 
place, I threw myself into the involvements attendent to 
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registration for the new term at the college and the first 
meeting of all classes, a not too easy situation for one new 
to the system, yet supposedly able to advise newcomer stu- 
dents as to procedures, of which I knew nothing. 

Opportunities were legion for me to display both my 
inter-scholastic and extracurricular abilities. The men of the 
faculty had scheduled a three o'clock baseball game, and 
with not too many men to divide into opposing teams, I 
was given a right field post. My skill in baseball had 
scarcely been tested since my “One Old Cat” days as a kid. 
Facing into the bright sun, and bound to catch that high 
fly, I wore my sailor straw hat. With a high fly from the man 
at bat coming my way, the strong wind blew my hat off, 
and with a quick decision to make I took the hat, stopping 
to capture it before meeting the approaching ball. I doubt 
if any umpire ever drew more boos than I did from this 
faux pas of mine. 


Another Bishop—and a Cathedral 


After two years with the Episcopal choir at Reverend 
Young’s church, I was approached by the dean of the 
cathedral at Fargo, the bishop’s see for the state of North 
Dakota, to ask if I would become choir master of the 
cathedral’s boy choir. I talked with Reverend Young about 
the matter and he insisted that I had more than earned my 


right to a promotion, and that I should take this rather 
distinguished post. 


I did not assume this new task unenlightened as to 


_ some of the problems of a choir director’s responsibilities 
other than musical, as I had been brought up in a boys’ 
_ choir and knew situations from the boys’ angle. 


The factor that influenced my decision was that the 
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organist was resigning from choir-directing duties, but re- 
maining as organist, this being his ultimatum as to staying 
at all. This little wiry red-haired Englishman had spent all 
his life at the organ and literally kept the liturgical part 
of the service going, and thus would leave me free to give 
my whole attention to the boys and their singing. 

The normal life span of a boy soprano is from the age of 
nine to twelve years and thus calls for a rapid turnover in 
personnel. The boys were paid enough per Sunday, to hold 
them in check in attendance, and according to their real 
vocal contribution to the service. One boy here stands out 
in my memory, as one who took most of the solo work. His 
school music teacher told me that up to the third grade he 
was a near monotone. But at ten, here in the choir, he 
would soar to top tones with beautiful tone and expres- 
siveness. 

The director of a boy choir is on his mettle every minute 
during a service, not so much in fear of what the boys may 
fail to do at the right time, but what they may do at the 
wrong time. There was one situation in the church calendar 
year where the Beatitudes are used for several weeks and 
this was a natural open season for the boys to have some 
almost hidden horse play. In this ritual the two sides of the 
choir facing each other, officially the cantor and the can- 
tante, sing alternately the successive stanzas, and after each 
verse they join in what might be termed the chorus. Thus: 
Cantor sings, “Oh, all ye people on earth—Bless ye the 
Lord.” Full Choir: Praise Him and Magnify Him Forever. 

The boys treated these verses in turn as a chance to call 
the other side names and waited anxiously to see who 
would get a chance to call the other the worst names. After 
some of these choice ones the winners would wrinkle noses 
just a trifle. 
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Thus: 
“Oh all ye beasts and cattle—Bless ye the lord 
Oh all ye fish and whales—Bless ye the Lord 
Oh all ye green things on earth—Bless ye the Lord 
Oh all ye asses and oxen—Bless ye the Lord 
Oh all ye creeping things on earth—Bless ye the Lord.” 


All of this could be done openly and jubilantly without 
arousing any suspicion of their undercover play. 


A House of Our Own 


During the recent series of episodes and frequent inter- 
polations on the main chain of events, we had lived in 
three houses, each successively nearer to the college, and 
each with some special appeal to cause us to move, The 
latter of the three we had liked well enough to buy, be- 
cause of its spaciousness inside and the ample grounds out- 
side, to accommodate our family of four youngsters, rang- 
ing from three months to seven years. 


Traffic Problems 


In our daily walks, we made quite a procession, the 


usual line-up being: Dorotha, seven, in the lead with the 


baby carriage, carrying the youngest, Dudley, of five, 
powering the push cart, holding Harold, now two, main- 


| _ taining a constant challenge as to leadership. The parents 


officially bringing up the rear, but moving about as needs 
arose—like enforcing traffic rules, to avoid a head-on col- 


7 A lision when some friends stopped for a peek at the baby. 


It was on one such excursion, when it dawned on me 
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that this was too big a crowd for sidewalk traffic, and that 
we should, and would get a car. I followed up this idea 
next day by contacting a certain student at the school who, 
on the side, was a Ford car salesman, and had several times 
tried to interest me in going out for a ride in one. This time 
I agreed to go for a drive on Saturday. 

He did not need his standard sales talk with me, for once 
I had seen a close-up of the shiny, new Model “T” Ford, 
I was irretrievably sold on the car, and the idea of owning 
one. The only restraining factor was one of ethics. 


Prestige or Presumption 


No one on the faculty owned or drove a car, nor was 
there any discussion among members as to the desirability 
of buying. There were only eight cars in Moorhead, and 
probably only twice that in Fargo. 

The question was, would I be overstepping the bounds 
of social amenities if I, the newest and youngest of the 
staff, were to be the first to get a car. We talked this over 
at home and my wife, who is far less concerned with the 
conventionalities than I, convinced me that, in her words, 
“it was nobody’s business what we did in such a case” and 
I closed the deal next day. 

The process of buying a car then had little more in the 
way of ceremony than in buying a wheelbarrow. I recall no 
more to the deal than paying by check for the car and a 
receipt from the company, paid in full. There were no long 
lists of models—there was just one—a Model “T.” No radio, 
there was no such thing known to man; no electric starter, 
a crank was cheaper and free with the car; no window 
cleaners, the driver got out to clean it as needed. 

This was the year that Henry Ford was making his first 
drive to expedite production and had offered a sizable 
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rebate on all cars bought during the calendar year if his 
total output of cars coming off the assembly line passed the 
million mark. However, this remote “gambler’s chance” had 
little to do with my purchase and I paid the standard price 
of $485 joyfully as I proudly drove away my first car. 


Driver Training—1916 


The nearest thing to driver training in those days, 
when every new car owner was a “raw beginner,” was 
largely a study of mechanisms and gadgets, lecture method, 
and with the power off, the most complicated of which was 
the gear shifts, all controlled by the right pedal. 

The intricacies of this delicate pedal system were too 
involved for me to attempt describing, after a lapse of some 
fifty years away from it. 

The starting system was outwardly simple if one were 
young and agile. The throttle at the wheel was first pulled 
down to full power position, upon which the hopeful 
driver, crank in hand, rushed madly around to the front 
end of the car, reached down and engaged the crank and, if 
strong enough, turned the engine over, hoping for the 
ensuing roar, indicating success. If this came, and the re- 
verse action of the crank (fly-back) did not break his arm, 
he hurried back to the throttle, to shove it up to low gear, 
before the car shook itself to pieces. 

In my own case, with my maiden effort at the above, 


_ successful, I climbed in for a solo flight around a few 
blocks. All went well until the return trip, when I wanted 
____ to stop at the house, and for the life of me I could not 


remember how to stop without killing the engine, so non- 
chantly, I drove around the circuit again for time to ponder 


__ the situation, in which interim I rediscovered neutral, and 


made a safe landing. 
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This time around I picked up the family for their first 
motor trip in our private car, but I was careful not to get 
beyond reasonable walking distance from home—just in 
case. 


A New Era Enters the Scene 


With all of the shortcomings of the Model “T” Ford, 
this, its first big year, saw the automobile become a gen- 
erally accepted means of travel for all levels of society; 
instead of its being an expensive plaything for those who 
could afford it, a passing fad for those who would, of course, 
come back to the stand-by “horse-and-buggy regime.” 

But neither its fans nor its decriers could envision the day 
when it, the auto, would completely drive the horse off the 
road, as well as its allied motor-driven machinery, emanci- 
pate the horse from its beast of burden status. 

To return for a bit to its numerous idiosyncracies and to 
its undreamed-of contributions to the new life. 

As a long-distance traveler, it was poorly shod and the 
nemesis of the driver was the constant threat of flats, as he 
might find himself five or twenty-five miles away. A familiar 
scene in driving any distance was a car pulled to the side 
of a sandy, stony or just plain dirt road, and the driver, 
supposedly, sitting just beyond the ditch, with his mending 
kit spread out beside him and a tire in a vise waiting for a 
patch to dry—a total task of twenty minutes to the practiced 
hand. The passing observer usually called out some would- 
be witticism to the afflicted one and then mentally crossed 
himself to ward off the evil genii that might strike his way 
next. My usual luck in getting caught in such a predicament 
was to be dressed in a white duck suit and white shoes, a 
form of retribution for daring fate in so bold a manner. 
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As a factor in family life, however, the car soon be- 
came the sine qua non to our togetherness and tinged our 
every move and adapted itself to our every mood. It was 
an experience never dreamed of when the whole family 
could pile into the car to run down for some shopping item, 
or right after the night meal, take a run out into the 
country on summer evenings for a change of scenery, or 
still, popular among parents of small children, get the 
younger ones dressed for bed, go out for a drive and come 
home after they were soundly asleep, ready to be carried 
to bed without waking. 

There were new and unplanned developments coming 
up on longer drives, exciting and entertaining, to those who 
had no part to play in corrective steps called for. 

This might happen by an unexpected shower getting 
closer fast, so that the workers had to pile out to get the 
side curtains, six of them, snapped on tight before the rain 
arrived, causing an inside-a-tent feeling when the deluge 
struck. 

Or perhaps darkness sneaked upon us, so that we had 
to get out and light up. Both of the front lights and the 
one red tail light were fueled by kerosene, and it sometimes 
became a tough job to light them by matches. The small 
glass doors were fairly tight but a strong wind might keep 
the flames flickering. 

One other at least quaint modus operandi occurred 
each time we got gas. The tank was under the front seat 
and only the agile had these choice seats, for they all had 
to pile out, rain or shine, each time it was filled. 


Private Voice Study 


_____ As my private teaching in voice had progressed notably 
_ during my first five years at Moorhead, I had become 
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anxious for some further study on my part as I had come to 
feel then, as I do still, that a woman can not teach a man 
to sing, and my teachers to date, had been two women. 

Consequently, I looked into the matter of voice teachers 
in Chicago, and after considerable correspondence, I ar- 
ranged for a series of lessons with one of Chicago’s best 
known voice teachers—Karleton Hackett, head of the Ameri- 
can Conservatory of Music. He had had all of his voice study 
in Italy, and had remained there for several years, to sing 
at one of the opera houses. 

With President Weld’s permission and cooperation in 
allowing me to extend the span of my spring vacations for 
two successive seasons, I was able to acquire some illuminat- 
ing ideas in this work that helped immensely in my teaching. 


A World Celebrity 


The high point in my effort to find top teachers for 
continued study in voice came when, in 1917, I read in the 
Minneapolis newspapers that the most celebrated voice 
teacher living, William Shakespeare, of London, England, 
was coming to Minneapolis to live with his daughter, while 
London continued to be bombed by the Germans. While 
here he planned to do a limited amount of teaching. I had 
known of him by his reputation as the teacher and coach 
of many famous operatic stars as well as being the author 
of the Art of Singing, the bible of all aspiring students of 
voice. 

I wrote to the address given as his management, explain- 
ing that I was mainly interested in the teaching aspect 
of voice, and I am sure that this factor got me a place on 
his limited schedule for a term of lessons. His aim in these 
latter years of his teaching was to get disciples as teachers 
who could carry on his principles of singing. He was a man 


ae 
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of eighty then, but dynamic, vigorous, and specific in clari- 
fying details. 

I still prize his Art of Singing, with his many personal 
annotations in lead pencil, scrawled in to further emphasize, 
in terms of the vernacular, items that were more elegantly 
stated in his book—such as, “The jaw has no more to do 
with singing than the great toe, and should never move. An 
otherwise potentially good singer, indulging in this fault, 
will never rise above mediocrity.” 

One more incident illustrating others of his pet theories 
is of value to any student. The studio in which I met with 
him was in a large music building, and during one of my 
lessons, a soprano, practicing in a distant studio, was quite 
audible while running a scale leading up to a top A flat 
repeatedly. Finally, he jumped to his feet, pacing the room 
and emphasizing his words, hitting his clenched fists to- 
gether, said, to no one in particular, “Why does she keep 
doing it when she’s got it?” "Then quieting down as he came 
back to the piano, said to me, “Never practice a thing you 
have achieved. Save your voice, which is a delicate instru- 
ment, for something that really needs practice.” 


Rumblings of Discontent 


While the shadow of World War I, which started back 
in 1914, had hovered over the country at large, it did not 
come to dominate the thought and mode of life here in the 


‘ _ middle west until this country entered the conflict in 1917. 


Being geographically well removed from the coastal regions 
where public interest is always focused on European hap- 
penings this central area had never been aroused nor greatly 


ee distressed by what was happening in Europe. With no 
______ fadio or television to report daily or hourly on disasters 
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abroad, newspaper headlines were more of general and 
quite local interest. 

I recall driving down Front Street in Fargo on a Sunday 
afternoon and seeing some form of flashed news thrown on 
a special screen, announcing that the United States had 
formally entered the war. This was, of course, April 17, 
1917, but it left little concern in the minds of most people, 
although Dorotha and Dudley were wondering if and when 
the Germans would get to Moorhead. 

However, in the back of my mind there was a growing 
concern over my position in this part of the country as a 
place to look forward to for a permanent home. 

It was bitterly cold here in the long winters—the tem- 
perature staying down to thirty below zero for weeks at a 
time, with the children cooped up and sitting around the 
radiators for most of the mornings. Several of our close 
friends, including my brother and his wife at Crookston, 
and two of our faculty friends were moving out to Oregon 
to the fruit country. 

There was a jingle going around in a more jocular than 
critical vein, but beneath which there a touch of unrest. 
It ran: 


When chilly, wintry winds are o'er 

And vernal suns are shinin’ 

I'll want to see the State once more 

For which my heart is pinin’. 

You know, old State, I'll love you then, 
You too, will be forgivin’ 

When I now say before all men, 

You're too damn cold to live in. 


Probably this touch of pessimism that underlay my 
thinking was tied in with considerable doubt as to my pro- 
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fessional status, which concern was openly expressed at 
small gatherings of faculty members, for we were all begin- 
ning to feel that we were at a standstill both as to the 
school’s growth and as to salary. I had reached the top 
salary status and apparently there would be no increases 
in the seeable future. 

To follow up this general feeling of discontent and 
growing tenseness in faculty-administration relations, I fi- 
nally decided to beard the lion in his den and make a direct 
approach to the president, anent the idea of my looking 
about for a change in locale, with the major reason being 
the health and future welfare of our fairly large and grow- 
ing family. 

With this approach, the president was quite under- 
standing and agreed that it now being late May, he could 
let me have until mid-August to look around, at which time 
I would have to come to a definite decision. This was fair 
enough, and he offered to write letters of recommendation 
to any leads that I might find. I lost no time in getting into 
action and wrote a Chicago Teachers Agency, with Charles 
E. Lutton in charge of all music positions. I mention this 
man in particular for, after he had placed me in the kind 
of job I was seeking, I in turn, as head of the department 
there, hired over thirty teachers from his agency, during 
my long tenure in office. 

It was nearly August, when a wire from him saying 


that he had made a tentative appointment for me to meet 
the president of a college in Michigan that sounded good 


to him and would I be able to meet this man at the Palmer 
House in Chicago, two days hence, which I, of course, 


agreed to do. 


President E. C. Warriner of Central Michigan Normal 
School at Mount Pleasant, whom I met for this appointment, 


_____ and I found ourselves of kindred spirit in the many aspects 
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and facets of teaching and before we separated he offered 
me the position verbally with a wire the following day to 
make it official. He made it clear that the school right then 
was at its lowest point in its history as to number of stu- 
dents, due largely to the four years of war, and that he him- 
self was new in his position. I became his first appointment 
to a department headship. Under these conditions, he could 
offer for this coming year only $2,200, but he was certain 
that this would be well increased for the next year. With 
all of this matter settled, I reached home with a big load 
off my mind and we all settled down for a busy time getting 
our furnishings packed for loading on a freight car, getting 
it off on its way before we left by car on our first long jaunt. 


The End of a Decade 


Probably the most urgent task before us was the ad- 
vertising of our house for sale and hoping for quick action. 
Our wait was brief, for a most promising prospect, an 
official of the IWWs, the new labor organization in the state, 
came in for a hurried look; he walked through the house, 
said it was just about what he wanted and left, saying that 
he would be back as soon as he took a necessary trip out- 
side the state. 

It was near the close of the summer term and we had 
almost given up hope of his return when he came in un- 
announced to ask if the place was still for sale. Assured 
that it was, he made one more cursory inspection of the 
premises, knelt down on the lawn, writing on one knee, 
and wrote a check for a thousand dollars as a down payment 
for the place. He said that we could leave the matter of 
closing the deal with the bank, and that he would pay the 
balance there before he moved in on the first of the month. 
This settlement ended our biggest worry. 


\’° % @ 
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The Long, Long Trail 


This thousand-mile trek to Michigan was to be the 
acid test for the Ford as a long-distance traveler, and we 
exercised our sharpest skill in storing away the minimum 
of necessary goods in this trunkless car, piling the running 
boards high with suitcases, as we waved goodbye to our 
closest friends, on an early morning departure in this, to 
us, epoch-making adventure. 


En Route Events and Diversions 


As travelers even of today are aware there are many 
long expanses of uninteresting country that drag out in- 
terminably to small children, so in this era and area when 
to meet another car was almost an event, various forms 
of stimulants to interest had to be devised. 

____ As our road led into more sparsely settled communities 
and to hamlets that could scarcely be called towns, and the 
roads disintegrated into lanes, with no standard road signs, 
the only directional aids to the occasional traveler, became 
a new idea in signs. 
On leaving a small town, there would be crudely painted 
signs, reading the “Red Trail,” the “Yellow Trail” or the 
Green Trail,” and the traveler could make a choice as to 
which route he would follow to the next hamlet to get to 
_ the next town. From this point on there would be occa- 
ional daubs of yellow, green or red paint, on telegraph 
les, tree trunks, or even some old building at a strategic 
int—say a letter “Y” for branching roads. Our carload 
became avid color watchers and were vociferous in 
oclaiming their discoveries. 
The most acute situation, with no road signs, was where 
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the road divided into three equally enticing lanes and no 
advice. This was critical and I got out to walk back to a 
log house we had just passed, and asked the woman who 
came to the door, which was the right lane for the next 
town. She replied, laughing, that they all led to the same 
place, and she added that they were all equally bad. 

I do not recall what choice we made but we must have 


arrived. 


A Chauffeur’s Dilemma 


Perhaps the closest call to a traffic tragedy that we ran 

into due to a misleading road sign occurred as we ap- 

the Mississippi River. 
ere been hace for some time atop the high hills 
that follow the river in many places, and had been watch- 
ing closely for a visible high bridge, when we saw a painted 
sign nailed to a tree, where a lesser lane led down from 
our little-better-than-a-lane road, that read, “To the Mis- 
issippi River.” 

eaeeades to this suggestion automatically, but it took 
not over twenty feet to reach the point of no return, and 
to realize that we had a tough descent before us. 

It was a deep-rutted, one-track, stony, sharp turn lane, 
and my brakes became inoperative almost from the start. 
In the level country around Moorhead I had found no 
cause for learning that getting into low gear made an ef- 
fective braking device. Only the occasional deep sand 
spots, and keeping the wheels nosed into it, kept us from 
leaps and bounds, until we leveled off into the environs of 
a small community, at the base of a long, high bridge—in 
fact, a series of bridges, connecting one small island to 
the next, until we arrived in Wisconsin, just out of La 
Crosse. 
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Whereupon, we all took a deep breath in relaxation 
from a long period of tenseness, got the brakes fixed, and 
set off on what we hoped would be a smooth-running day’s 
ride. 


A Boat Trip—and Home 


An uneventful but long day’s trip got us into Milwaukee 
in early evening, our first big city encountered. The main 
thing to excite the family to hilarity was the street signs 
with speed limits at thirty-five miles per hour, which ex- 
ceeded our usual top speed by five miles. 

We secured passage by boat to Ludington, Michigan, 

__ which, besides giving us a change in mode of travel, gave 
___us a civilized night’s sleep and an opportunity to get dressed 


4 up a bit for a hoped-for arrival next day in our coming home 
town. 
__— After a treat of a leisurely breakfast on the boat, we 
_ debarked, not so simple as this sounds, and fairly sailed 
____ through and out of Ludington on smooth paved streets and, 
___ as signs read Michigan U.S. 10, our hopes were high for a 
quick trip to our new home. 
a ___ These hopes were quickly dashed when, ten miles out 
___ of Ludington, our old nemesis, sand roads, struck without 
___warning, giving a choice of two or three different ruts, 
and Michigan U.S. 10 lost its prestige with us until paving 
icked up again twenty miles from Mount Pleasant. 
_ That afternoon, we arrived in town, found rooms in 
the one and only hotel, rested up a bit, and went out for 
omething to eat. Back at the hotel, the now empty car 
ked inviting enough for us to all climb in and take a 
e around this small city of 4,800 population, which, 
hough we could not know it then, was to be our home 


the next thirty years. 
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The Mount Pleasant Era 


At the time of our entry into this new scene of action 
in September, 1918, Mount Pleasant was not a oe el 
sing looking town, and judging from appearances, had been 
at a standstill for some time, even before the war. As to 
the normal school, as I mentioned earlier, it had reached 
its point of low ebb educationally and in growth = 
so that at the coming of the i only two hundre 

i dents were registered. | 
pin i ai point, a kindly fate stepped in and the presi- 
dent was notified that the Army would be sending a quota 
of several hundred men of the newly established Student 
Army Training Corp-SATC—for the opening of school. 

As much as all concerned, meaning everybody, wel- 
comed the big addition to the student personnel, pande- 
monium set in, with the wild scramble to get accommoda- 
tions—living quarters and equipment—on such short notice. 

Four buildings comprised the piper wteed a 

ini ion, nasium, training school, and Ss i ’ 
np eran yet built. The final decision, without 
much choice, was to turn over the whole gymnasium with 
its four floors to this SATC new factor on the campus. 

This corp of new Army men were under the military 
control of three lieutenants. In a coincidence hard to match, 
they were lieutenants Walker, Rider, and Dancer. 


: A New Place to Live 


Thus, with a brighter outlook for the school on opening 
day, we will go back to the family long enough to find a 
house to live in, which was no easy matter as there was 
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little to choose from. After a long search, one of the 
several real-estate men came up with an alternative for 
my being forced to buy. 

Right across the street from the training school was 
a big, old home in the middle of a whole city block sur- 
rounded by an apple, pear and cherry orchard. Needless 
to say, we jumped at this opportunity and the children 
were wild about it. The house itself was so large that when 
we moved out of it a year later to make room for the first 
dormitory to be built for the school, the house was sold 
in three sections to different buyers, each part to be re- 
modeled into a complete home. Besides this ten-room house, 
there was a sizable barn at one corner of the lot, which 
had its social status raised from barn to garage, and made 
a perfect spot for the winter hibernating of the Ford, anent 
__ which topic it should be stressed that no car owner ever 
__ pretended to keep his car in circulation during the winter, 
b but had it jacked up and supported by blocks with the 
weight taken off the tires until spring came around in April. 
__ Strangely enough, when we got our household goods in, 
and distributed around the various and appropriate rooms, 
they were quite adequate and we had no feeling of rattling 
about, and the new hot-water heating system made us 
omfortable at all times. 


The Asian Flu 


_ I shall make no special mention of the SATC for its 
life was short. Two aspects stand out in restrospect, look- 

back over the interim of fifty years. The first was the 
adly impact of the first “Asian Flu,” a coined word from 
t era, which sudden attack caught us, as in most similar 
es, off guard, with no area warnings, 
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The gymnasium became a hospital almost overnight, 
with stricken army men lying on mattresses that so covered 
the spacious floors that there was barely room for the volun- 
teer nurses to move about among them. 

All regular students, as they were stricken, were sent 
home for the care they needed and could not get here. 

While the percentage of fatalities was not high, there 
were enough cases to make the situation rather stark, and 
a big worry for those in charge, army and school alike. 

But this dark side of the picture was quickly brightened, 
following the recuperative period for the sick, when the 


big news of 


“The Armistice” 


was flashed around the world. The fact that this first flash 
was slightly previous—a day earlier than the official one to 
follow—did not dampen our ardor for the second, affording 
us two grand, noisy celebrations, hanging the Kaiser in 
effigy on both occasions. 

This welcome news, coming in mid-November, gave 
the school and army officials time to reorganize on the part 
of the one, and to disband, on the part of the other. 


A New Outlook 


Once freed from the army, many of the draftees, who 
were recent high-school graduates, having had this chance 
to get acquainted with the normal and its faculty, decided 
to stay on as regular students. 

This development not only almost doubled the enroll- 
ment but equalized the ratio of men to women and brought 
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- ccamarin and ie ane to the whole campus life, and 
. er term opened wi imisti i 
had not known for some bi ike 
¢ A casual thumbing of the pages of this book might leave 
‘ the impression that I spent most of my waking hours look- 
ing into potential changes in living quarters. Be that as it 
> may, one more definite threat loomed before us when 
, i President Warriner notified me that the school had bought 
Bit the pon and premises where we were living, as a site for 
ai a einen which site must be vacated before the 
I had had my eye on a lot in the w 

street from the main building, as being a geen ti vs 
sibility for a building site, and the family were all va 
| thusiasm for the proposition. The lot was advertised for 
ig sale and this left only a matter of clearing it, ethically, not 
legally, with the school. I took it up with the iain: 
4 next day and his reaction was quick and certain—in his 
pers, The school will never expand in that direction. so 
go ahead.” This decision was based on a situation un 
oreseeable at the time, but could go down on the vecoud 
as among famous last words” as I later sold three houses 
i uilt in that area back to the school as a site for a million 
y and a half-dollar gymnasium and field house. 


California Bungalow Vogue 


Bah With this carte blanche offer from President Warriner 
ie made quick use of this permissive action. I drove to 
Bay City Ready-cut Lumber company for complete stent 
unds information as to their specified house plans, to- 
with total materials from the ground up for 

igalow-styled house, much in vogue then, delivered 
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at your door, or should we say, lot. Before leaving, I put 
in a definite order for delivery. 

I engaged two carpenters, brothers, to take over the 
construction of the house, the two being familiar with this 
type of building. Their rate of pay was sixty cents per 
hour for the head carpenter and forty cents for the assistant. 

Thus we will leave these carpenters to take over the 
work project, with perhaps twice daily drop-in visits on 
my part to watch the progress, which in summary, ran 
something like this. From late August to mid-December, 
in the fall of 1919, we had in completed form, a story-and- 
a-half bungalow with five bedrooms, living room, music 
room, dining room, kitchen and bath, with a full cement 
floored basement, which included a garage, all set in a 
hundred-foot lot frontage, backing up to a well-timbered 
wood. To any who might be interested in comparative 
prices, the grand total for this set-up was $5,000. It was 
on a very cold December 12, that we moved in, and were 
pretty well settled for night quarters in time for the climax 
of the day, lighting the already laid fireplace fire, as we 
sat around its blazing warmth until an early bedtime. 


A Special Housewarming 


Probably the most significant house-warming event for 
the new house—our fifth house to live in—was the arrival 
of the fifth member of the family group, on January 29, 
1919, who by popular group assent was named Lucile Adele. 

The particular significance of the name appeared when 
someone discovered that the initials spelled a word, LAP, 
which coincidence, in the light of an old saying that one 
so named would “Have great riches,” must surely, in this 
case, mean, “sitting in the LAP of Luxury.” 
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if Another Coincidence 


as My sister and her husband had been living in Waterloo, 
____Jowa, for some time prior to our move to Michigan, and 
due to our being so engaged in the moving process, we had 
been out of close touch with them for some little time, 
while they, suddenly becoming involved in a similar move, 
had failed to write us. When a letter from them forwarded 
_ from Minnesota to Mount Pleasant reached us, saying that 
__ they were moving to Michigan, to the town of Alma, we 
realized that we were both in the dark as to the other’s 
_ movements. Thus, by sheer coincidence, in a thousand-mile 
move, we were arriving in towns just twenty miles apart. 
___ After our recent cross-country jaunts, this twenty miles 
__ between us was negligible, and as they had bought a movie 
theater, this factor made a strong pull toward Alma on a 

_ Friday night, and I am sure that we abused the courtesy 
Rf free tickets at the theater. 


A 


The Dawn of the Music Contest 


_ While doubtless the real evaluation of a teacher’s effec- 
_ tiveness has to be measured by his day-to-day teacher-pupil 


contacts in the classroom, there are on occasions, certain 
_ extramural activities that may contribute more to the image 
of the institution as a whole. 

So let us, for the nonce, assume the effectiveness of 
first category, so that we may expand a bit in recount- 
in some detail, a project originating with us at Central, 
| developing into a movement with state-wide reverbera- 
s in the whole field of music. 

I had read somewhere about a movement down in 
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Kansas, where Frank Beach, of the Emporia Teachers Col- 
lege had brought together a small area group of high schools 
for a united songfest, and it had evolved into a contest 
within the group, with an agreed-upon rating system 
through which winners were selected by disinterested 
judges, as in athletics. 

It struck me as offering a potential motive or stimulant 
toward a higher grade of excellence in music performance, 
if handled through a central, neutral organization. 

I mulled the matter over for several days, going into 
some details as to plans for instituting such an enterprise 
and then went to see President Warriner about our spon- 
soring such a program. 

After his first doubts as to whether the arts in any 
form could withstand the coldblooded treatment given to 
contestants in athletics, he began to see as I had, the poten- 
tials lying back of such an idea. 

He asked me to go ahead and to formulate as realistically 
as possible, a detailed plan of procedure for contacting the 
high schools of the state, through their superintendents and 
music directors. 

This was a fairly large order, and I sat up nights block- 
ing in key features of the proposed program, and as time 
was getting short for a considered first season in mid-May, 
I formulated a definite program of events—required musical 
numbers for the various fields of performance, glee clubs, 
choruses, orchestras, plus rules or points to be considered 
in judging the merits of comparative performance. All of 
this went out in the first letter to the schools of the state. 

To help make sure of there being representative sized 
groups in each of the divisions to make a contest possible 
in A, B, and C class schools, I decided to visit in person 
some of these schools and through their directors, I arranged 
to hold brief explanatory sessions with the students in 
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their classes. Finally, using a medicine man’s tactics, I 
ik offered to bring along a male quartet, to sing a few “nappy” 

numbers for their group. These plans materialized and with 
the quartet, we visited the high schools at Bay City, Flint 
and Saginaw on quite a barn-storming tour. The tour paid 
off by their all enteriny the contest in all events. 


An Ancient Legendary Moito 


In doing some quite extensive preliminary reading as 
research work on contests in general, I came upon an item 
oe with the work of the ancient Welsh singers 
4 ) ad met annually in competitive “Sangerfests” from 
a 4 an sie sl to the beginning of World War One 

_ which in round numbers, would amount 

* y t 

years of contests. ae 
4 4 This ee music custom could be, and doubtless was 
__ the source of Wagner's opera libretto, T istersi 
4 endure , The Meistersingers 
x The item that caught and held my attention and in- 


terest here was the motto or sl ; 
_ which ran: t slogan of this Welsh group, 


Our aim is not to win a prize, nor to defeat an 


a I enclosed a copy of this motto in all letters sent out to 
pet € music directors, and suggested that if this naturall 
2 tive age, just coming out of the dark ages sila 
; ee contest and live up to this idealistic ati. surely 
* ieee . apenas could do as much, and 
_ be printed on all contest sea abies Gilbadh diam 
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I held this motto to be uniquely ours, as the first to i Sti ie 
have used it in print in this country. 4 usic Contest Continues 


Among the numerous factors that this one day of ex- 
perience in the contest idea had taught us, two items stood 
out as of primary importance for the next year’s session. 
ix weeks for getting One was that we would have to plan on three or four 
ic performance, getting times as many contestants, meaning three or four hundred, 
inured ae an — rae learning it with a _ which in turn, would need two full days of programs to 
es ee x wees certain points of interpreta- be arranged for. 
viaiial ine mere ie d : time and were on the scene for ___ The second, as a must, would be to go onto a one-judge 
tion, registered a 99 ’ basis, so that he could, from his dictated comments on 
the first morning esienaene a new field, as were all of us ach number, made at the time of performance, publicly 
They were “ager dealing with complete innovations. ppraise and explain his reasons for awarding the winning 
on the ey et rt Js, Flint, Saginaw, and Bay City, _ group or individuals. 
sspepprasinale ted tl és the vocal and small ensembles ; Such a responsibility would require a man with a broad 
hes dahemenre oa ree ann could not get themselves ackground in a wide range of music, tact in dealing with 
this  esiad Sh 7 spcrde va such hordes. But enthusiasm ran _ people, and one with personal assurance in himself and his 
organized even . was erie 1 eee that bad entered: - decisions, leaving no doubt as to the authoritative source 
high among the ie t factor for such a competitive affair of these decisions. He must also hold some distinctive 
A very Heit Mie iudges. For this first attempt, I had _ music position, in some other state than Michigan, 
lay in the se we ion ioc ae judges, as used in debat- __ There was only one man that I could think of that 
relied upon the cus te shen that they must be from fairly would measure up to all of these requirements for such a 
ing, with a = a tcudlanee ae) ieipnnedlint oe being k. This was Peter Dykema, head of the School of Music 
remote locations, fi d with the competing directors. To at Wisconsin University. When I took this matter up with 
personally rine Ow I had selected Charles Watt, editor _ President Warriner, he approved the whole plan, and of- 
pir son ge eo ‘Chienae Music News, and two non- ____ fered to pay for Mr. Dykema’s services, $300 for the two 
pst musicians from the Detroit area. The progr — ys, if he would come. 
ran the entire morning and afternoon, leaving isin “4 t ‘ 
judges’ decisions, and the awarding of the wcoie rh - Dyk Musici 
group prizes—and everyone left for home apparently happy: : ykema—Musician and Judge 


The First Music Contest—1921 


These first contestants with a scant s 


Bat 

lanl 

ie ie 
bitty 


This matter needed to be settled in advance, as many 
r aspects of the program hinged upon Dykema’s ac- 
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in early spring, and pouring in upon us at the scene of 
action six weeks later. 
In our first two years, our most ponderous task was 
not in program making, but in housing even the relatively 
small crowds chat were in attendance. Those who came 
; , by train and could not return home the same night, and 
ykema's name in einem roe __ those who came by car a distance more than fifty site had 
lat to the movement. pan " _____ to be housed in private homes in town, and many of the 
ie 1 _ proffered accommodations were not inviting, to say the 
least. 


him at once in 
the post suggested. I wrote 
site proposed task for him to assume and 
agreeing to take over the 
t as the only one of its kind 


ceptance of 
some detail as t 
he responded enthusiastically, 
post, and referring to the projec 
in America. 

The prestige sy D 
brought considerable ec 

i i in all letters sent out o 
pat? anh pat seat to the 1922 contest, which added 


i involved. } 
yi the endless emu he detailed work looming Fortunately for us, road conditions picked up remark- 
With the endless amount o 


, a ably for the last two years of the contest, and large school 
i est to present the first three years 4 
ahead of us, it seems hehe seni rather than chron- a a had opie wn nes use, greatly reducing the 
et ak ad t of repetitive descrip- _ housing problem. With these handicaps removed or greatly 
ologically, thus saving a vast amoun _ reduced, came a proportionate increase in atten dials 
tive data. } nite indicated by the doubling attendance from year to year, 
i the 1922, just ahead of us, an a 

A ia ween will be RRP statistical as to the mere he sages iis o. — be 
e hae f ke movement, and then attempt to give a Dh Z th & € , an een hundre 
aor ete the “ ”_the dramatic fourth ‘Gas . 

t of the “finale’—the dram 

mere spin aiibied Gebve th°over hi Thus we find both the management at Central and the 
eee rithm ane d halls to an excited audi- ‘mcoming guest contestants more or less familiar with and 
flowing campus, auditorium an 


d seated until 1.00 a.m. to hear Peter Dykema ‘inured to the existing overcrowded conditions, seemingly 
ence that stayed seated until 1.0U A.M. Peter Dykem 
bring to a (he this one-man show of “decisions’ in 


tnescapable handicaps. But, the esprit de corps maintained a 
awarding over one hundred awards to a crowd of fifteen- ay gh level throughout the entire contest. 
hundred contestants. 


comprehensive 


The Grand Finale—May 1924. 


Contest Growth and Development | _ Although we knew in advance through registrations the 
proximate number that would be on the campus, we were 
somwhat dazed, if not overwhelmed, as the fifteen 
ndred registered contestants began rolling in, with their 

specially designed school buses, with an extra bus for 
of the five larger schools for the sole purpose of carry- 


Once the basic routine of procedures in = me 
the rapidly expanding number of events was establishe 
in the first two years of the contest, we were able to oa 
ahead with a certain degree of assurance in adapting this 
acquired knowledge to the hordes that began registering 
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on the lawn. This short reprieve from the tensities of the 
day, came just prior to the grand award session in the 
auditorium. Dykema had stayed at our house for the two 
nights to maintain his inaccessibility to all concerned. 
President Warriner stole away from this out-of-door 
dinner to free me from attending to certain preliminaries 
of the evening program, details of which he knew perfectly 
connected with the awarding program, which he and I 
had gone over with Mr. Dykema. 
a These awards, when finally arranged for display on a 
long table on the stage, consisted of large silver cups, prop- 
_ erly inscribed, one for instrumental and one for vocal 
_ groups, with smaller cups for smaller ensembles and still 
_ others for solo numbers in voice and instrumental fields. 
All of which on display, prior to awarding, caused some 
__ wag to comment that it looked as though someone had held 
__up a jewelry store. 


i er orchestral instruments for seventy-piece or- 
ist sas The final unloading process left the = 
and halls seemingly spuming bass viols, cellos, basoons, 
nd bass horns. 
okra of these orchestras had learned te Di 
previous years that they were penalized in ve by ie 
having a full symphonic orchestration, which fact mi : 
ported back home, had roused their boards to grant i S 
for correcting this defect. These orchestras were a 
Flint, Grand Rapids, Saginaw, Battle Creek, and Bay 
Each also brought sixty-voiced a capella choirs as di 
also Detroit, Lansing, Ann Arbor, and Pontiac plus too many 
schools to enumerate in the class B and C schools. 
Peter Dykema, faced with all of these groups, = 
glee clubs, and string groups, and sixty soloists, per ori 
outwardly imperturbable. As he knew quite well, t te 
state and national meetings, many of these directors, 
was cautious about mixing with them, knowing that : 
would soon be passing judgment on the respective copa 
merits of their group’s performance. Among these . 
known personalities were: W. W. Norton of Flint, Jo 


hai: 
Beatty of Battle Creek, later head of the School of Music their coverage of the whole movement, and tonight many 


Nas Michigan 
at -praigrii bene : ee Beri: _ of them had a reporter on hand to phone in the results as 
University, later 


, awards were announced. 
i ected Dykema’s hi : mits 
laken. These and all other directors resp “ __ As the capacity of our auditorium then—long since 


self-imposed aloofness. | _ burned to the ground and replaced by Warriner Hall—was 
wholly inadequate for any such crowd as that of tonight, 
the double doors at the rear were thrown wide open, look- 
ing down a hundred-foot hallway, affording a glimpse of 
_ the stage to those lining the walls outside, and in. 

On the stage, Mr. Dykema, who had occupied an 
elevated seat above the crowd, with a stenographer beside 
hin to take down his comments on each contestant’s per- 


ce 
} 


Hail and Farewell 


The newspapers of the state had been very generous in 


A Short “Mixer”? and Dinner 


In order to afford some opportunity for all directors 
and others to meet with this “man of the hour” for informal 
chatting, we had invited them all to our home across the 
street, where my wife had engineered a six o'clock dinner 
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formance, now moved to the desk at the front of the stage, 
with stands at either side of his desk, loaded with notes 
concerning each winner—reminders now of the total image 
each winner had left with him—from which he now made 
comments as each.came to the stage to receive the award. 
If facts are stranger than fiction, one more might be 
recorded here. At one o'clock that evening (morning) Peter 
Dykema was just bringing to a close a five-hour program, 
in which he, as the central figure, had maintained a high 
itch of interest, without losing a listener—all seats occupied 
and halls filled with standees—the non-performing audience 
as well as student winners and losers rose to give him 
rounds of applause and a general feeling of good will 


prevailed. 


The Contest in Retrospect and Conclusion 


In talking things over with President Warriner next 
morning after congratulating each other on our big success, 
he was most exuberant over what the contest had done for 
the school, bringing, as it did, so many hundreds of high 
school students to the campus from all part of the state, to 
take part in an enjoyable program. 

This aspect was verified that fall, by the vastly increased 
registration in all branches of the curriculum. The music 
department naturally felt this most, both in numbers and 
in the music caliber of the students. 

But the dark spot in the continuing growth aspect of 
the contest was our now proven inability to cope with the 
assuredly increased enrollments each year. While we were 
continuing to puzzle over some possible solution to this 

stumbling block, John Beatty, newly appointed state super- 
visor of music, stepped into the picture and solved it for us. 
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As this newly created office was something of an anomaly 
or a fifth wheel, as far as really functioning anywhere in 
the state department of education was concerned, it had 
to show cause for being, soon, or be phased out of existence. 
j This was Mr. Beatty’s first chance to “show cause,” and he 
__ very tactfully led up to the suggestion that his office take over 
__a state-wide aspect, divide the state into four divisions, with 
5 Mount Pleasant as the number one division, which proposi- 
__ tion we, perforce, agreed to with alacrity, as the one way 
out of a success-created dilemma. 


k 


A Sabbatical Year 


iy With the steady advance in attention being given to 
. college teachers’ credentials of late, I had become keenly 
aware of the fact that I must get my baccalaureate degree 
| very soon, to meet these minimum requirements. 

me) Up to this time Michigan, Minnesota and New York 
_ states, among others, had been very lenient in their de- 
ands on teachers of the arts holding degrees in their 
ecialized fields of study. But with the normal schools fast 
__ becoming state teachers colleges, and offering degrees them- 
ry selves, it behooved all faculty members to meet these 
_ Tequirements soon. 

oe 3 I approached the president on the matter and he re- 
nded me that I would be eligible for a Sabbatical year 
- off for study, on half pay for the nine months, next year 
* With this happy news, I began to mull the situation bite 
. nd to lay plans for early action on the matter. 
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A Chain of Coincidences 


To use a much abused phrase—“Out of a clear sky, 
fate stepped into the picture,” at this time, with a wire 
from the University of Southern California, at Los Angeles, 
asking if I would accept a position in music there for the 
summer, with an honorarium of $500 for the session. As 
this was my summer off on pay from Central, I was free 
to do so and I accepted the offer. 


Coincidence 


A week later another wire came, this one from the 
University of California at Berkeley, offering me the same 
type of music position for the summer, but with a larger 
honorarium, which offer of course, had to be regretfully 
turned down. I have never learned through whom or what 
contacts these two offers were made. 

To all of which, my good friend, Ira Beddow, head of 
the speech department, came forward with his specially 
reserved quotation for such occasions among his faculty 
friends, “The Lord takes care of fools and children.” 

Shortly after these twin offerings were made, came the 
National Conference of Music Supervisors in Chicago, the 
one annual gathering of its kind that I felt it a “must” to 
attend, and I wrote in several days in advance for a room 
at the (then) Stevens Hotel, headquarters for the con- 
vention. 

As I walked into the lobby on the opening day, and 
approached the desk to confirm my reservations, I bumped 
into a man and, as we each turned to see who was in such 
a hurry, a mutual stare changed to a glance of recognition, 
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with the customary ejaculations of surprise and pleasure 
at meeting. 

He was a classmate of mine from the two schools at 
Potsdam, New York, the Normal School and the Crane 
Institute of Music. In our first years of moving about in 
different locations, we had lost contact and had not met for 
twenty years. As he had no reservation, I suggested that 
he share my room, for a better chance at renewing our 
 acquaintance—which he did. 
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Coincidences—Ad Infinitum 


Wagner had the advantage of having recently acquired 
data on me, the like of which I did not have on him. 

_ His big news to me was the fact that he was the head 
of the public school music department at the University 
of Southern California, where I was to teach that summer. 
He had nothing to do with my getting the position, in fact 
ad heard of it through the university announcement of 
ummer guest faculty. 

His primary interest in me was about another, but 
elated, matter. He was taking the year off for getting his 
doctorate in New York City, and was anxious to learn if 
‘could make myself available for taking over his place for 
year, at the close of the summer term. 

I managed to tone down my inner jubilance in being 
le to tell him that all details on my side of the situation 
re already cleared. He explained further, how in taking 
over his post, I would also be able to earn the thirty credits 
of work in education, to complete the requirements for 
degree. It seemed that USC, to supplement its original 
pus site and buildings, had recently built a downtown 
ge which emphasized education and the humanities, 
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catering to teachers on-the-job, and other graduate studies, 
all scheduled for late afternoon and evening classes, which 
would satisfy my needs adequately. 

Then to make assurance doubly sure, as to an adequate 
income from the two schools, we figured out that my gross 
would be for the year—$7,500 which for 1925, ran well 
above the average for college instructors—even that of col- 
lege presidents in many places—so the arrangement was 
agreed upon. 

We had become so engrossed in getting the details of 
our mutually involved problems settled so successfully, that 
the morning had slipped away, and we decided to go to 
lunch first and then to attend the first scheduled program 
of the afternoon, if for no other reason than to show our 
faces at the main session of the convention. 

This plan worked out well except for a few stops to 
chat with some friends of one or the other of us, and we 
reached the wide open doors of the ballroom, peeked in 
and saw two vacant seats down the aisle, got to them before 
anyone else did, and settled down to glance through the 
program to locate the spot that would identify the woman 
now speaking from the stage. 

As we finally looked up to give her our attention, she 
picked up a magazine from her desk and, holding it up, 
explained that when she came to the meeting this morning, 
she found this latest edition of our national magazine at 
the desk and, as she glanced through it, ran across some 
lines that said much better than she could just what she 
had in mind, and that she was going to read from this 
article by—and believe it or not-she mentioned my name. 
I was stunned, as Wagner leaned over to whisper, “Holding 
out on me, eh?” I came out of shock enough to recall that 
I had written an article for the magazine some weeks or 
months ago but had had no recent word on it as to when 
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it would be used, much less that it would come out in 
time for this meeting. 

The coincidence in this incident was not in the happen- 
ing itself but that the timing of the speaker should have so 
perfectly synchronized with our settling back in our seats, 
to listen to her. 

After two days at the conference, listening in on sec- 
tional meetings on various topics, and attending the big 
event of the conference agenda, the formal banquet, I said 
au revoir to Wagner, and left for home for a family conclave 
and general rejoicing over the problems settled so far in 
advance. 

This left the way clear for the consideration of lesser 
but numerous factors, calling for early attention, such as 
the best ways and means for negotiating the twenty-five 
hundred miles between Mount Pleasant and Los Angeles, 
with a family of seven to make the trip. 

The decision was, perforce, settled for us, as we had to 
have a car to get around in after our arrival, and the ensuing 
year, and all concerned wanted to see the country lying 


____ between, with freedom to stop over at interesting points— 


all of which pointed to the necessity of acquiring a new 


and much larger car. 


To expedite this particular move, the local car dealer 


______ offered to chauffeur the family over to Saginaw, where 
_____ there were large displays of types and makes of cars at 
___ headquarters and we considered it a day well spent, after 
_ a complimentary dinner, we drove home in our new pur- 
_ chase, a Hudson Super Six, seven-passenger car, a reigning 


favorite of the day, which proved to be the first of ten 


_ Successive Hudsons that I ultimately drove. 


Cars of this era derived their long rangy appearance 


_ from the fact that car designers of the day had not thought 
be up the idea of a built-in trunk, and all of the space turned 
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over for that purpose in today’s cars, was then used for the 
prestige appearance in the elongated, unnecessary length. 


The Achilles Heel of Cardom 


The sad feature attached to the appearance of these 
new cars, of all makes, was, to the meticulous who really 
cared, the brevity of life allotted the paint job. The gleam- 
ing, shiny black that met the eye in the salesroom, de- 
teriorated to a duller than dull worn slate tone, within a 
month or six weeks. No paint or varnish maker had dis- 
covered a process that would stand up to exposure to the 
great out-of-doors and this defect had not been conquered 
until well into the thirties. 

Likewise the running board was still a necessity as a 
halfway point in stepping up to the car floor level, which, 
in turn had to be maintained until deep rutted roads with 
the wheels straddling a center ridge of sods and stones that 
could crack the oil case or puncture the gas tank, had 
disappeared from roads. 

I recall that it was in 1948, when I bought my tenth and 
last Hudson that the running board had disappeared and 
the ads used the caption about stepping down to get into 
the car. 

This topic of new cars brings to attention our association 
with another faculty member and his family, who could 
qualify in this series of strangely related events, as just 
one more coincidence. 


Companions En Route 


_R. D. Calkins—his complete name—head of the depart- \@ 
ment of geography at Central, and an authority in his field, | 
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had accepted a summer position at still another university 
at Los Angeles, the newly established University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, now highly publicized as UCLA. 

As soon as the Calkinses had seen our new Hudson, 
they were quite enthused over it, and volunteered that if 
I did not mind being copied, they would get a twin version 
of it and travel along with us to the coast, with which 
suggestion and plan we were delighted. I reminded him 
that most travelers in our position would have to pay a 
high price to acquire as noted a geographer to guide us 
through the Rockies with all of their scenic spots. 

In a leisurely manner, we each tried several plans for 
packing the cars to the best advantage in space-saving for 
such heavy loads, and by the time the final night for loading 
came, we approached it with a psuedo-scientific plan, even 
to the matter of who sat where for the start. Thus, with the 
sundry paraphernalia fastened firmly in place, each car 
crowned with a spacious, khaki-colored tent in its exclusive 
place of honor atop the car, and with both running boards 
carrying the oversized, metal-covered suitcases, and the 
members of each family seated in relative spaciousness, we 
left our respective homes to meet at the curb of the college 


bookstore where a number of faculty and student friends 
_ were on hand to see us off on this twenty-five-hundred-mile 


jaunt. 


“California or Bust’’ 


It was mid-morning on this early June day, 1925, that 


_ with a waving of hands and tooting of horns, we moved 
_ slowly down College Avenue toward the gravel road at the 


edge of town, which type of road formation we knew would 
be the one and only type encountered on the entire trip. 
_ With this rather late start and an expected delay in 
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contacting and picking up two more members of the 
Calkins entourage, we did not hope to establish any norm 
of mileage for a day’s trip, but instead, stopped earlier 
than we would otherwise, to allow for extra daylight to 
encamp, in our first attempt at putting up tents, and related 
activities. 

Thus, when we came to an available small park just 
out of Benton Harbor, right on Lake Michigan, we stopped 
for the night and, through the trial-and-error method, and 
with everybody working, we managed to get under tem- 
porary cover before going down the street to find a place 
to eat and get back before total darkness. 

Our second day out was uneventful, as expected—just 
a perfect June day for driving through the countryside 
with scenery that might be in Michigan. With the view to 
making time, we arrived at approximately the time and 
place we had planned on, just beyond Omaha, near a little 
town where we made sure we could get an early breakfast, 
and hopefully, over Nebraska’s rolling hills, reach Colorado 
City by nightfall, the next day. 


The Unexciting Plains and Prairies 


We were up next morning for an early getaway, know- 
ing as a geographical fact that while Denver lies a mile 
high, the eye sees no evidence of any such climb, spread 
out over a thousand miles-distance, and we finally gave up 
stretching our vision to note a significant hill in the very 
far distance. 

We did try to plan our rate of movement so as to arrive 
at some promising-looking spot on the map that might offer 
a good eating place, for our two-car parade might tax the 
facilities of roadside stands, of which there were few. Our 
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only mildly disturbing incident came one morning as we 
were following the course of the Little Platte or South 
Platte River, when our road curved a bit and ended up at 
the water’s edge, with no suggestions as to what course to 
take from there on. 

We all piled out to look things over, all dubious about 
driving into an unknown stream, when a lightweight truck 
came up from behind and offered to lead the way if we 
would back up and let him by, which we hastened to do. 
It looked easy enough to see someone else do it, so when 
_ the Calkinses followed suit successfully, we decided an 
_ identical car should do as well, and made the grade. 
ne The first sight of a mountain peak to meet the eye from 


pesos: 


i i afar, was a dim outline in the remote distance, which proved 


__ to verify our guess as we got nearer as being Pike’s Peak, 
_ and our excitement grew as we approached our proposed 
_ stopping place for that night—Colorado Springs. 


Pike’s Peak 


Colorado Springs was then an attractive, clean city, 
with wide avenues, bordered with tall, evergreen trees. 
We found a beautiful camping ground for tents, right on 
the edge of town, the first spot since leaving home that had 
roused any enthusiasm in me for camp life. 
Next morning I indulged in a pet habit of mine at 
me, in waking up too early mornings and stealing out 
thout waking the family, for a brisk morning walk, and 
one was most rewarding. As I stepped out into the 
eet, looking to the west, there stood the “Peak” outlined 
ainst the morning sky, so vastly out of proportion to all 
ts nearby surroundings that it gave a realistic impression 
being just a few blocks down the street. 
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I decided to take an exploratory stroll for a few blocks 
down when I met an apparent native and asked him how 
far it was down to the base of the peak. He took the ques- 
tion as a perfectly normal inquiry and answered, “Well, 
sir, it is just ten miles down to where the road turns to 
get to the official starting point for those who plan on 
driving up.” I thanked him and moved on nonchalantly, as 
if in a hurry to meet some appointment, 

I went back to the campsite and found the two tents 
astir with breakfast well under way. Mr. Calkins com- 
mented that we had come quite a distance out of our direct 
course, to see this point of interest and it might be best to 
be on our way. The chief topic under discussion since we 
came within sight of the Peak had been whether to drive 
our own cars up or to take one of the many sightseeing 
buses up this 14,500 feet elevation. 

Should we exalt our ego by being able to tell our friends 
back home, “We (1) drove this old car right to the top 
of Pike’s Peak,” or should we, in carefree ease, be able to 
enjoy the vast expanses of mountain scenery, with a new 
vista at every curve in the climb. Good sense overcame 
the innate sense of bravado on the part of the driver, as 
we voted to shift all responsibilities to those who knew 
what lay ahead, just around the next corner. 

One of chief concerns of any driver making the trip 
up was due to the fact that the boiling point came at in- 
creasingly lower temperatures as the car moved into the 
more rarefied atmosphere, and radiators boiled themselves 
dry rapidly, above the ten-thousand-foot elevation, and 
we, in the bus, passed many cars parked at one side of the 
road, waiting for their engines to cool off, or adding water 
carried along for that purpose. 

As we finally arrived at this “top of the world,” the 
younger generation, quite in character, jumped off the bus 
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with war whoops, breaking into wild celebrations. But 
these gyrations suddenly ceased, as if by some agreement, 
and they all sat down on the ground or sprawled flat on 
their backs, panting and fighting for breath. Some minutes 
later, they cautiously sat up, looking a bit stunned at the 
suddenness of their reaction to the lack of oxygen. 

fe The old folks—I was forty then—strolled with decrepit 
| slowness to a little shop where they sold post cards and 
had facilities for writing. I recall vividly that when writing, 
___-I made quite a reach with my pen for the inkwell, the 


___ effort caused me to pant for breath and to rest before re- 
| suming my writing. 

a fr \ . . . : 

oa This experience made it clear to me why singers, ap- 


___ pearing in concert at Denver, are advised or warned by 
i bi their managers, to arrive several days in advance, to get 
* adjusted to this phenomenon; Denver concedes and pub- 
. licises its “Mile High” elevation but this elevation is just 
____ under three miles, and will brook no fooling with the laws 
___ of rarefication of the atmosphere without an immediate 
reaction. 
__ The trip down climaxed the day’s experience, as we 
were gazing down and outward over the vast expanses of 
_ the Rockies, with a new and exciting vista at every turn, 
_and a panoramic scene from the broad, winding curves. 


intake in every breath and the accompanying emotional 
M elation that added buoyancy to our steps as we climbed down 


A brief study of the map that evening showing the 
ent of the territory that we hoped to cover the next day 
spurred us to an early bedtime, with all of the routine 
preparations involved. Each member of both carloads had 
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a rubber bed which the owner was responsible for, as to 
its nightly inflation. 

We usually made this a party affair and, as we sat 
around in a semi-circle, with our lips pressed close to the 
mouthpiece, cheeks bulging, along with the swelling of the 
bed, a passerby might have mistaken the group for some 
fantastic musical organization, with very ancient, or very 
new, types of instruments, possibly of the bagpipe family. 
The morning operation reversed the process, and by loosen- 
ing a nut, the air rushed out as we rolled the bed up for 
packing. As time was running out on us, for arriving at 
the next must stop—The Grand Canyon—we decided to 
make today’s a nonstop flight except for two roadside stops, 
namely “The Garden of the Gods” and a vast stretch of 
“Petrified Forests.” 

The first of these, the “Garden of the Gods” entry road, 
came about a two-hour drive south near Pueblo, where 
the whole area for miles about is of bright reds in color, 
and nature has carved from this flaring material in a gen- 
eral amphitheater style, some gigantic, demonic forms, step- 
like shapes that boys can climb, winding stairways that 
only gods or giants could negotiate, carved seats in an other- 
wise vertical wall that only the winged demons could reach 
—altogether a perfect backdrop for Wagner’s Dusk of the 
Gods, Die Gotterdammerung. 

The “Petrified Forest” could not be said to lie at the 
roadside—the road runs through it—and for miles; chunks 
from this age-old process bestrew the grounds for many 
square miles, and passers-by can, and may, pick up more 
samples of any size that feel and look like marble than 
anything that was once wood. Of course, there are larger 
sticks and logs on the ground and stumps of trees ten or 
fifteen feet still standing erect. 

By mid-afternoon we crossed the state line into New 
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Mexico and very soon after we were up and over the well- 
known Raton Pass, one of the highest, and after the long 
descent, we felt so relieved, and the town of Raton itself 
__ seemed so attractive that we decided to spend the night 
there. 


{ | A Nonstop Flight 
Through Scenic Wonders of the Southwest 


In what would seem like a passing of eras between the 
time of which I am writing and today—roughly forty-five 
_ years—so much has really happened in the way of new 
____ developments, modes and means of travel and an informed 
_ and a much traveled public, that no one writing would 
| __ be so naive as to try to describe, let us say, the Grand 

_ Canyon, when National Geographic or Life magazine can, 
____and have done it in the truly grand style. 

-__ So let us say, to mutilate a familiar quotation, “We 
came, we saw, and were conquered,” and were awed by 
_ the grandeurs of the Canyon, the historically inspiring 
abodes of the ancient cliff dwellers, and the Zion National 
Park, with its flaming red turrets of rock towering straight 
__up a thousand feet above the head. 

__ It hurts to pass by these scenic wonders of the world 
_ with a nod, but we had lying just ahead of us a desert 
_ that had to be crossed, so let us drop back again to 1925, 
we cross the Colorado River over quite a pretentious 
ispension bridge into California’s Mohave Desert. 

_ We had planned on arriving here in early evening at 
ae little hamlet of Needles, famous in desert annals, in 
€r to get as much sleep as possible before getting up 
und three o'clock for an early, pre-dawn start across 
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the one-hundred-thirty-mile drive through the desert to 
Barstow, the first town on the other side. 


_ The Desert Trail 


As soon as we had crossed the bridge, we found our- 
selves among a promiscuously parked aggregation of all 
species and designs of cars, all seemingly intent on plans 
of procedure similar to ours, with a few in reverse opera- 
tion—leaving soon for a night trip across the desert, hoping 
for a cooler trip. 

Most of the others, however, had already strewn their 
noninflated beds about and nearly under their cars, and 
were sleeping in their traveling clothes, which struck us as 
a great time-saver for the early start and we did the same 
thing. After a quick lunch at a twenty-four-hour lunch 
counter, we found our places around and semi-under our 
amply spaced cars, and went through the pretense of sleep, 
most with one eye open. 

As planned on, we made quick work of the packing 
and loading job and with mostly a coffee breakfast, we 
were off at a very faint dawn, with an extra can of water 
for the car, hoping that it might last until the next chance 
for a drink, sixty miles down the road. 

Trail is the better term to use for road, as it was literally 
a track made by cars, hopefully that enough evidence of its 
passing would remain visible to the eye of the next traveler. 
Our passage on this occasion was simple, as there was no 
breeze to disturb the sands. This aspect made it no easier 
for the passengers with our morning start at a hundred and 
ten degree temperature. In such a temperature there was 
a temptation to reach the arms out of the car to catch a 
bit of breeze, but this made matters worse as the sun 
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actually burned without tanning. Two of the teen-age girls, 
__ with over-delicate skins, had their faces covered with little 
____ white water blisters, which, if not touched or rubbed, dis- 
appeared in a day or two. 

When, in looking ahead down the long, long trail we 
could detect a speck on the horizon, we knew our first 
__ sixty-mile oasis for water and oil could be crossed off as 
our first objective passed. Beyond this, we knew that 
__ Barstow, a real town on the edge of vegetation, would 
pring relief from heat, and hold out a welcome with green 
trees and grassy plots. 

a From Barstow north to San Bernardino, our eyes strained 
& to catch the first glimpse of species unfamiliar but recog- 
____nizable from pictures. Even any kind of cactus was in- 
___ cluded, and as we stepped up our pace with roads becoming 
we paved, and lawns showing frequent evergreens, we were 
sure we had reached the promised land. But at San Ber- 
_ nardino, when we first saw streets lined with tall palm 
_____ trees and occasional orange trees, we began to decide on 
____ this for a definite stopover for the night. We found a nice- 
___ looking hotel with lawns full of all varieties of trees, and we 
oe all cried, “This is it.” Once in our rooms we all dressed in 

___ civil garb again, suitable for next day’s contacts we would 
| be bound to meet at our final rented home. 


A Home for the Summer 


After eight or nine days of measuring our speed and 
iriving in terms of long-distance mileage and half-day 

stretches at a time, our feeling of “plenty of time” with 
_ only fifty miles of our long trip remaining, was probably 
te natural. Thus after a long night’s sleep reaching well 
o the morning and a leisurely stroll about the grounds 
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of the hotel we decided to get lunch here, leaving a long 
afternoon for the short trip ahead. 

The map showed a straight line of paved road from 
San Bernardino to the heart of Los Angeles and we sailed 
away down a palm-tree bordered highway via Pasadena. 

As is the way with many maps, this straight road de- 
veloped many expansive curves and devious digressions 
from the straight and narrow, and Pasadena came rushing 
out to meet us many miles ahead of time and actually 
forgot to mention any particular spot that could be called its 
center. By thus rambling on through palm-bedecked streets, 
we found that we were in the apparent center of a town 
now called Alhambra, and from this point on we forgot 
all about towns and held as firmly as we could to Route 66 
until it too disappeared from the scene. 

From here on it was by a question-and-answer method 
from every other gas station, as to how to get to USC. We 
were given a wide range in choice as how best to do it. 
Once in the USC area, and having found the actual street 
that we hoped to live on, and the crowd calling off house 
numbers, we finally drew up to the curb of a house bearing 
the long-sought number at 9:00 p.m. and the end of this 
fifty-mile trip. 


A Royal Welcome to California 


This was a Saturday afternoon, which always carries 
a feeling of freedom to relax, and we decided to do just 
that except for the very minimum efforts in preparations 
for something to eat and a place to sleep. 

The next day would be Sunday, to which fact no one 
gave a thought, but we were to wake up that next morning 
to quite a momentous and exciting occasion—not personal 
to us except as sharers in a widespread community action. 
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An Earth-shaking Event 


After a ten-day period of forcing myself awake for an 
early start on just another day of driving, I had retired 
with the comfortable feeling that I could sleep around the 
clock if I so desired and I was somewhat disgusted next 
morning to be aroused by someone shaking me out of a 
groggy sleep—my wife, I thought, calling me to a belated 
breakfast with the family. 

I sat up, rubbing my eyes to get awake, to see my 
wife and the five children standing around my bed and 


noisily yelling something, to which I reacted with, “Well, 


quit shaking the bed.” which brought on a still louder burst 
of laughter. After a few more blinks to get awake, I looked 
about to see that the pictures on the wall were all askew 


_ and the bed still mildly shivering and the children now 
clearly yelling “earthquake.” Finally getting up, I went 
_ to the window and, looking out as if to verify this last 
_ assertion, I saw the neighbors out in the street, excitedly 
talking but, as I learned when I joined them, as uninformed 
me as I. 


The Santa Barbara Earthquake 


The quake had been poorly timed for catching the Sun- 


A week or so later, when traffic through the city and 
a was permitted, we took a drive through the region to 
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see the results of the disturbance. The huge upheavals of 
the earth’s crust—rocks and soil—were in evidence every- 
where, but with no underground oil pipe lines to burst 
and start fires, and no tall buildings to topple; damage, com- 
pared to San Francisco, was minor in its scope. 


An Accumulation of Scattered Credits 


The gathering together of widely and diversely scat- 
tered academic credits earned at different times and at 
different institutions to be unified and applied toward a de- 
gree at USC, was no mean task for the accrediting office. 

These credits came from the Potsdam, New York State 
Normal School, Columbia Teachers College, Northwestern 
University, Minnesota University, and Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute. But the most difficult to analyze as to value, were 
the earliest—those at Potsdam, dating back to 1900. Yet to 
meet this near dilemma, another kindly fate had intervened 
to save me. 

Dr. Stowell, president of the Potsdam Normal School 
when I was graduated, had been made head of the school 
of psychology and education at USC some years back, and 
had translated these early records, which he understood so 
well, into relative values for the modern marking system, 
and my records from there on were very easily adapted to 
the university office files. 

Thus, with my shady scholastic past brought out into 
the light of day, my future status was clear, for continuing 
with the required thirty hours of work remaining on my 
B.S. degree—all duly specified and my registration com- 
pleted. 
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& Wholesale vs. Retail Instruction 


a This closed chapter left me free to delve into some of 
_____ the intricacies of my approaching summer’s work—a new 
' method of teaching the playing of related groups of instru- 
g ments in a class activity procedure, very much in vogue 
a right then—masterminded by, and widely demonstrated by 
. Joseph Maddy and T. P. Giddings, co-workers and joint 
authors in many fields of music, their masterpiece being the 
__ originating and developing of the now famous “Interlochen” 
summer music camp. 
Bim This duo team of instructors had preceded me here the 
____ last two summers, and quite popularized the idea, which 
____was basically the applying of wholesale methods to an erst- 
while retail concept of teaching. 
ig This summer-term’s classes in group instruction were 
composed largely of experienced teachers of music now in 
the field, who had come to get acquainted with this much 
publicized group instruction idea. To test somewhat the 
____ efficacy of, and to evaluate the results, the new procedure 
___was put into operation with this class of about thirty teach- 
____ ers, whose experience in playing strings or horns was prob- 
_ ably on par with that of second graders, and therefore a 
fair measuring basis. 
ny Hilarity reigned in the first attempts at any of the in- 
___ struments, which sense of humor saved them, collectively, 
from embarrassment and discouragement, and as the first 
few days passed and the tonal atmosphere cleared notably, 
‘one young lady laughingly expresssed the general feeling 
of the group by remarking, “We just had to get better, for 
e could not get worse.” With this undaunted approach 
toward conquering an admitted sense of skepticism, along 
with acquiring a clearly demonstrated growth in basic tech- 
ques in foreign fields of endeavor, the term came to an 
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end with all concerned, teacher and class, seeing real poten- 
tials in this challenging approach to class instruction. 


Vignette 


In my avowed attempts to eschew bringing into the pic- 
ture any reference to children unless such a reference has 
something of general interest to contribute, it would ap- 
pear that in one case I had leaned too far to the right. 

Thus it seems necessary here to account for what would 
otherwise seem to be a sudden blossoming-out into musical 
maturity, without any apparent background for such a 
status, on the part of some of the family. 

The two older members of the household, Dorotha at 
sixteen and Dudley at fourteen, had registered at the Los 
Angeles Polytechnic High School for the senior class, on 
records brought from the Mount Pleasant High School. 

This discrepancy in the age status dated back to their 
first days in school, where a promotional system, based on 
individual ability, had promoted them through the first 
three grades, to thus enter the fourth grade in their second 
year of school. This pattern was repeated in another school 
and state, by their being passed over the seventh grade 
completely. 

All of these capacity levels carried over into their pri- 
vate music study, Dorotha in violin, and Dudley in cello, 
with special teachers in Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

For the two summers, prior to our coming to Los An- 
geles, I had studied at Teachers College in New York and 
had taken the family along. 

Here we made early contacts with New York teachers 
—names picked at random from personal ads in Musical 
America, and were lucky, particularly in Dorotha’s case, 
for study with a Lacy Coe, who became a real factor in her 
musical life from then on. 
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The Lacy Coe Impact 


Here in Los Angeles, that next summer, Dorotha had 

learned indirectly that Mr. Coe was in the city for the sum- 
_ mer, visiting at his wife’s family home, and she, Dorotha, 
had traced down the address. We phoned him to see if he 
_ would take on one pupil, even while on his vacation. This 
he cheerfully agreed to do and arranged for a weekly ap- 
_ pointment schedule. 
a Coe, besides being a reputedly fine teacher of violin, 
__ had added much to his prestige by becoming assistant to 
the world-famous Leopold Auer, partly to act as a screen- 
a ing channel, through whose auspices all aspirants to study 
4 with Auer must pass before being granted an audience with 
_ the great man himself, who was then in his seventies and 
__was being shielded from all unnecessary work. 


Leopold Auer 


Leopold Auer hailed from the days and scenes of the 
‘ Russian ceremonials under the Czar, who had made Auer 
- the Director of the Royal Conservatory of Music, which 
_ post he held until he was forced to leave the country in the 
Br early days of the Revolution, escaping to New York where 
his prodigious fame had already set the music world agog 
ahead of his arrival. 


ask 


Auer Pupils 


ib Escaping from Russia at the fall of the Czar, two of 
ers distinguished pupils also came to New York, who, 
e time of the crash at home, were all set for professional 
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debuts there. They now shifted the locale of these debuts 
to this country and, under a leading New York manage- 
ment, gave a series of concerts, sensational in a new level 
of artistry, in the violin world. 

A third artist, with the same origin, background and 
violin instruction, had arrived here via several years of con- 
certizing in Europe, become associated in the minds of the 
music public, with the other two, and this triumvirate of 
Auer pupils gave Auer a springboard to fame that rivaled 
that of his protégés. These celebrites were Jascha Heifetz, 
Efrem Zimbalist, and Mischa Elman. 

But to get back once more to the special summer of 
work with Coe, Dorotha put in a strenuous effort to make 
the most of this opportunity for some advanced study. To- 
ward the end of the period we invited the Coes to the house 
for dinner. 

We avoided shop talk during most of the meal, but it 
naturally shifted to violin. Mr. Coe, by nature very taci- 
turn, mentioned how much he felt Dorotha and he had 
accomplished in her work as a mature artist over these three 
last years of study. Then, somewhat hesitantly, he really 
astounded us by saying that if we could see our way to let 
her be away from home so long, while yet so young, he 
could pass her over to Auer this approaching fall for a year’s 
study, 


The Great Decision 


Mr. Coe emphasized that he was not scouting for pupils 
for Auer, but quite the contrary, he had to turn down three 
out of five applicants. Then for an hour or more he dis- 
cussed the many-sided issues involved in such a program of 
study with so distinguished and austere a personage as 
Auer. 
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Finally, as they were about to leave, he commented that 
__ it was a big decision to make and that it had to be made 
__ by us, but that he and Mrs. Coe had just had a tete-a-tete 
out in the hall and, if it would be of any help in the deci- 
sion, they, the Coes, would take Dorotha into their home 
_ for board and room, where he could oversee her practice 
with daily lessons. 

4 This for their part in the general plan, would cost us 
$100 a month, and Auer’s two lessons a month, $60. I will 
not try to evaluate it in terms of today’s prices, but the terms 
___were moderate in every respect for that day. 

‘” We weighed all of the aspects of the situation and, with 
Dorotha ready and anxious to take over the hard part, we 
_ decided on the proposed plan for the year. 

______ Many of our friends thought that we were crazy to send 
_ a sixteen-year-old girl who had never been away from home 
__ anight across the continent alone to the biggest city on the 
continent to stay for a year. In theory, I am certain they 
___were right. But we knew something of Dorotha’s pertinacity 
in holding to a line of action and of her realistic sense of 
values and her plain common sense. 

After this thumbnail sketch, within the Vignette, de- 
icting something of the new life and atmosphere into 
hich Dorotha would be plunged for the nine months just 
ead, the family settled down to face realities, first among 
__ which, perforce, would be getting moved from our summer, 
__ temporary home to our just acquired home for the mid-year. 

The term “getting moved” is misleading as it meant little 
ore than piling our few belongings, brought with us from 
__ the east, into the car and driving six blocks nearer the cam- 
_ us, to step into a completely and beautifully furnished 
home, that was just around the corner from the school of 
' music, where all of my teaching would be done. 

Ido have to admit that such a location was not just 
icked up by accident, but was the result of some careful 
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searching on the part of my lawyer cousin with real estate 
connections. Anyway, we walked in and took possession 
with almost a guilty feeling of intruding. 

Dorotha’s pending departure naturally took possession of 
the ménage’s activities in the sundry preparations for her 
year away from home. But the final date for her leaving 
was upon us and we all went down to the station to see her 
off. It was rather a sad-eyed crowd that waved to her at 
her seat in the car as the train pulled out, and back home, 
the new house carried an aura of emptiness until her letters 
began coming in, filled with accounts of her new associa- 
tions and work. 


Our New Locale 


Our new abode was on Adams, a quiet residential ave- 
nue, in a block that just escaped being included in the 
popularly termed aristocracy row, the site of the school of 
music. The house itself was a spacious, well-furnished place, 
with electric heat available when needed, a luxury that we 
found ourselves indulging in quite frequently during the 
nominal winter months. Outside, we had two sizable palm 
trees on the front lawn and a high fenced-in back yard with 
half a dozen fig trees, loaded with fruit, which crop the 
boys picked and sold to neighbors, who had been on a wait- 
ing list for some time. 

The walking distance to all strategic points for daily use 
by the family, grade school, high school and the university 
campus, was under a top five blocks. Half a block to the 
corner of Jefferson was the streetcar service to the down- 
town area. With traffic here still at a low ebb in its history, 
Dudley, at fourteen, had learned to drive with only my 
casual comments, with him at the wheel, serving as his only 
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driver training course. Another instance of how uncon- 
cemed traffic officialdom was in regulation rules, we made 
the round trip from Michigan to Los Angeles with no in- 
surance on the car. 


The School of Music 


____ As mentioned earlier, USC campus was definitely lim- 
_ ited in size and restricted from further expansion by the 
_ nature of its surroundings, and consequently had resorted 
to outlying areas and buildings for extension purposes. 

| The school of music was one of these cases, and the 
university had acquired one of the large homes in the aris- 
 tocracy area of two decades back—palatial in style and spa- 
 ciousness, and easily adapted to the peculiar needs of such 


a school. 

____ Beamed ceilings and walls were of black walnut. Former 
grand entrance halls were now a spacious lobby and front 
offices. The once grand ballroom had become a model re- 
 cital hall, seating a hundred people; the former bedrooms 
_ Were now studios for private teaching, each larger than most 
- living rooms. My studio scarcely felt the presence of a large 
_ grand piano, and for special cases or small classes, I used 
folding chairs, brought out for the occasion, Mine also 
_ opened out onto a slate-paved roof patio for informal teas 
or other social affairs. Altogether, for the entire school there 
yas a luxury set-up for the most fastidious tastes. 


tals were held, available to every teacher to present sev- 
pupils monthly, and all students were required to at- 
d these recitals, thus keeping in touch with the progress 
all 
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Voice Teaching and Recitals 


Registered for me at the opening of school were nine 
voice pupils, all inherited from Mr. Wagner, whose place 
I was taking, and were automatically turned over to me. 

I had in this group several mature students who had 
done quite a bit of singing in and around the campus and 
the school of music. One in particular, a tall, strapping per- 
sonage—Henry Foth—who came to me as a bass because, 
he explained to me, when I questioned him as to “why,” he 
could not get above E flat. 

I went to work on him with the Witherspoon approach 
in exercises and, without his awareness as to the range he 
was using, had him up to a top G with ease and it was only 
a matter of weeks before he could use this range in songs. 
In fact, he was not even a baritone, the next voice up from 
the bass, but that rare species in men’s voices, a dramatic 
tenor. This fact he finally accepted, fantastic as it seemed 
to him, and which classification Witherspoon concurred in, 
when Foth went to Chicago to study with him that fall. 

On the last recital of the first semester I put Foth and 
a mezzo soprano, hitherto masquerading as a contralto, on 
the program. The effects were almost sensational among 
their student friends, who were quick to note the metamor- 
phosis that had taken place in their voices. The real reaction 
was measured more realistically at the beginning of the 
next term, when ten more pupils signed up to work with 
me, most of them from the other studios in the building— 
which would have been highly embarrassing to me had it 
not been the way they operated here. 

As a corollary to this and as a grand finale to this boast- 
ful account, I must add that as the term’s end drew near 
I hired Chickering Hall, a rather elite but small music hall 
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_ in downtown Los Angeles and put on eight or ten pupils in 
recital, to a very good audience and good newspaper 
notices. 

____ This action on my part was a gesture of appreciation to 
_ some quite talented young adults, with whom to work in 
_ mutual artistic endeavor had been a pleasure—a brief sur- 
_ cease from the prevailing tendency toward lock-step pro- 
_ cedures in many educational institutions. 

___ This action so enraged my friend Wagner, upon his re- 
_ turn home for the summer, that he never spoke to me again 
q a my daring so to depart from the established ritualistic 
_ Torms. 


« 
i, 


Recreational Associations 


We were by no means strangers in a new land, for my 

usins, the Montforts, with their mother, my aunt, long- 
e Californians, had built a home in a most scenic site, 
well up into the mountains just above Hollywood, cut into 
the sides of a deep ravine, looking out from above the tree 
_tops, to frame a picture of rare beauty of the city below, 
‘particularly by night with its countless lights aglow. 
Once we had familiarized ourselves with the illusive and 
umerous routings for getting to this fascinating retreat, it 
ame the favorite goal for evening drives, but we never 
ed to wear out our welcome, and the household alter- 
d with us quite regularly, 


e o 
i vv 


California Windup 


As everyone who has been through the mill of gradua- 
from high school and/or college will recall, the early 
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mention of minor events usually associated with the com- 
mencement idea are meekly introductory to a cloudburst 
of activities, educational and social, that dominate and en- 
gulf the whole campus life, and then, like the ebbing lull 
following a thunderstorm, as quickly die down to a perfect 
iclimax. 

pene was the case with the graduating class of two thou- 
sand the year that I finished. Once the main address and a 
few other minor events of the program were over came the 
grand spectacle and finale of this awaited event, the exodus 
of these two thousand, with a military precision and forma- 
ver The scene for this spectacle was the famous Los Angeles 
Coliseum seating ninety thousand people, and the audience 
of several thousand, seated at the end of the oval, looked 
strangely alone in this otherwise empty stadium. 

The formations evolved into a recognized pattern after 
the diplomas were presented and the graduates, dividing, 
entered the arena from either side, meeting at the center, 
to form a line of forty abreast, this broken into four groups 
of ten. With fifty such lines, broken again into brigades of 
ten lengthwise, backs to the audience and with the varying 
hood colors from the many schools, this mass effect was 
electrical to the watchers, and the slight, though ponderous 
swaying, in step with the band’s “Pomp and Circumstance, 
gave something of the effect of watching a body of deep 
water in gentle but regular movement. As the furthermost 
leaders began to fade from the scene, an echo from Long- 
fellow again comes to mind: 


So, on the ocean of life, 

We pass and speak one another, 
Only a look and a voice, 

Then Silence again. 
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' A Call from Michigan 


With the rush of the last few days over, and my goals 
_ for the last year realized, in the form of a degree granted 
by USC, my thoughts began to center on getting back to 
Mount Pleasant. A letter had come several days back, from 
President Warriner urging me to get back to Central in time 
_ for the opening of the summer school to help, department- 
wise, to build up the morale of the school in general after 
six months of a dilemma through which all there had been 
struggling. 

This factor, brought to the surface for discussion, made 
__ me realize that I had, in some strange oversight, failed to 
chronicle in these pages any account of a happening that 
could be far-reaching in its results to the functionings of 
_ the school and campus at large. 
____ Back in mid-winter I had received an early morning 
q wire, from one of my faculty friends, that the big, main 
building, which by and large, was the school, had burned 
to the ground. 


Central’s First Fire 


This old main building housed not only the administra- 
tion but many departments in the field of the humanities 
including the music department, with all of the accumula- 
of years in its related paraphernalia, from pianos, to 
Shelves of sheet music and its share of books in the library 
_—in brief—a clean sweep. 

__ However, after the first shock of the news, came a real- 
ization that this act, arson or accident, was really the begin- 
ning of a new era for Central, the first of a series of new 
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buildings, after the original four, standing when I had 
scene. 
i pape received about the fire, stated that my 
two new houses across the street from the fire had been 
saved through the near heroic efforts of some students who 
climbed on the roof and cast off burning embers, the size 
of a man’s arm, carried from the fire through intervening 
undred feet. 

peste ts at work here officially ended and President War- 
riner’s letter turning my attention to the east again, we began 
on planning on our earliest possible date for heading for 
home. Dudley’s graduation from Polytechnic High School was 
to hold us back three days, but it was at his suggestion that 
he get his diploma sent him by mail, that gave us two extra 
days’ start, I think that doubtless he, along with the rest of 
us, was feeling the call of the open country, with a chance 
at the wheel, and some real action instead of waiting. Any- 
way we all fell in with the idea and by concerted effort— 
Dorotha had been back from New York over a week—we 
pitched into the exciting task of packing. 


Goin’ Home 


With this determined effort, we saw the car, by early 
evening, standing in the driveway, waiting for the call 
anchors away. To cap the day’s efforts, the Montforts 
drove over for a final chat, and Aunt Fran volunteered, 
hopefully, to stay overnight with us to take care of such 
trivia as breakfast dishes and other delaying acts, which 
thoughtful offer was hesitatingly accepted. 

It must be due to some universal fickle streak in human 
nature, for I know that most people admit to this weak- 
ness, the fact that once we were in motion, and our faces 
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turned toward Michigan, our thoughts likewise transferred 
to the year ahead there, and California was already a pleas- 
ant dream. 
For variety in scenic spots en route back, we took a 

_ more northerly course. However, we had to face into the 
_ Mohave Desert again, though luck was with us that day, 
_ 4 rare occasion, for the sky was completely clouded over, 
_ making it wholly comfortable. 
} We reached Las Vegas, Nevada, for the first night out, 
q and a much heralded air-cooled motel room sounded so 
_ good to us that we took one, instead of using our tent. This 
_ saving in time enabled us to get to Boulder Dam (Hoover 
_ how), to see this man-made wonder, and still make Bryce 
_ Canyon for the night. 
q Once on the main highway after leaving Hoover Dam, 
a little closer inspection of the map by the back seater re- 
vealed the fact that Bryce Canyon was a much greater 
_ distance from our highway leading to Salt Lake City than 
_ we had estimated—a hundred miles more that we should 
_not add to our time schedule—and the vote was unanimous 
__ to drive on, and stop where night overtook us. 
___ This was no longer a venturesome decision as we had 
left the wide open spaces, and the nearer we came to Salt 
_ Lake City the more numerous and populous the towns 
_ became. 
a" Nevertheless, there were miles upon miles of Utah’s 
brilliantly red rock formations on every hand, carved by 
| nature into fantastic, imaginary cathedrals or ancient castles 

so that as we followed the continuous curves of the rolling 
Toads, someone was calling out at every curve and pointing 
with a “See that one” or “Look quick at the one way over.” 
__ The roads so followed the natural valleys that there 
med to be no real steep hills, and the driver, seeing a 
tong road ahead of gentle ups-and-downs, would try a stunt 
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that no self-respecting driver would do today—put the car 
into neutral or even turn the engine off, to see how far we 
would coast, and the record made was a full seventeen miles, 
using no gas. 

In the long approach leading to it, Salt Lake City 
stretched out interminably and we began to wonder if we 
would really know when we were there, but when we saw 
the Mormon Temple just a few blocks off with its soaring 
architecture outlined against the sky, we knew that we were 
there. 

After strolling about the area for different angles and 
views of the temple and, along with the many visitors, aim- 
ing the ubiquitous cameras from every vantage point, we 
learned at the information center at what hours guards 
would guide groups through sections open to the public, 
in mid-afternoon. 


Great Salt Lake—Then and Now 


We thus strolled over to the lake pavilion, a matter of 
blocks, changed to our swim suits, and found the water’s 
edge only a few steps from the building. We waded cau- 
tiously out to knee depth, slightly dubious as to the peculiar 
traits attributed to the water, no one anxious to be the 
first to actually sit down in it. 

I believe that it was Dorotha who broke the spell of 
doubt, for we heard a shout of glee, and as we looked, saw 
her, out in waist-deep water, sitting with knees and shoulders 
just above water, waving both arms, paddling with both 
hands to move about. It did not take the rest of the 
crowd long to rush out to her depth, and, still cautious, 
if not unbelieving, each, shutting eyes and mouth tight, 
sitting down and waking to find himself afloat. 

As this was flouting all the laws of nature pertaining 


—— 


— ‘ 
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to water that we had known we still looked as though we 
expected the bubble to break at any moment. We were not 
quite so audacious in adapting ourselves to new laws as 
a girl twenty feet farther out who sat there, holding an 
umbrella in one hand to keep the sun off, and a book in the 
other. 

We paddled around for an hour there, intrigued by the 
vagaries of this new experience, and it took equally long 
to get the salt off, particularly out of the hair. One of the 
boys was heard to comment, “I think I have still enough 
salt on me so that I will float in the bathtub.” 

I was passing through Salt Lake City about ten years 
after this and strolled down to the pavilion. It was for all 
general purposes closed because now the water line was 
too far out to walk—or to want to. There was a small car 
and driver available to take anyone out who would care to 
go over the near mile of intervening salt flats, the like of 


_ which are now used largely for auto racing. No one seems 


to care to venture as to how long or how far this process 
will continue to function. 
We had more or less agreed from the start of the trip 


home, that this point would be our last real stop and we 


found no reason to alter this plan. Thus, we left the next 
morning on a nonstop flight, via Wyoming, Nebraska, Iowa, 
and on to Michigan and Mount Pleasant, the final thousand 
miles. | [| aga || | 

At home once more, the house which had been rented 


_ for the school year to a member of the music faculty, was 
cleaned and vacated for our arrival. I think our reaction 


_ to getting back home after being absent for over a year was 


_ that of most folks, a hurried running about the place, to 


refresh our memories of even unimportant items and finally 


_ to drop down into an old chair, with a feeling of staying 
_ put for a good long time. 
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The Incipient New Building 


The view from our front door was not really inspiring, 
with all of the débris usually attendant to the initial stages 
of a rising new structure, in this case, the new administra- 
tion building which was to house the music department, 
including the top three floors of the eighty-foot tower. 

With the walls just rising above the piles of dirt, it was 
to take a full two years before we would actually be able 
to move in. But each juncture in the process of construction 
would arouse anew our anticipation of that great day. In 
the meantime we were finding the several hurriedly built 
temporary buildings, which came to be called the sheep 
sheds, quite adequate for classroom work, though they 
were not things of any architectural beauty. But the fire 
had taken all—and certain equipment such as: pianos, 
phonographs and other musical instruments had to be re- 
placed and put into immediate use. 


The Family Work Shop 


At home, with the family not in school for the summer, 
they pitched into a self-imposed working schedule in string 
quartet repertoire, as well as string trios which include 
the piano, which topic needs bringing up-to-date a bit. For 
several years back, Dorotha, after studying with Roderick 
White of Grand Rapids, and with Lacy Coe in New York 
and Los Angeles, had passed on to Harold the results of this 
study. There was enough difference in their ages so that 
he would accept her work as a teacher, and benefited from 
such an early start and had developed into a very smooth 
young fiddler by this summer of 1926, when he was twelve. 
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His was one of those rare cases where a beginning young 
violinist seems able to evade that painful period of playing 
off key and with a scratchy tone. I have no recollection of 
his doing either. One occasion typifies the mature kind of 
music that he played from the first. When he was seven, 
and in the second grade in school, his room teacher, who 
had heard him play somewhere, asked him to play a few 
numbers for the first three lower grades. For this, two of 
_ his numbers were Thais’ famous “Meditation” and Chami- 
_ nade’s “Scarf Dance” in the standard repertoire of violinists. 
_ By this time, 1926, Dorotha, Dudley and Harold had been 
4 playing as a trio, with their mother at the piano, in towns 
around the centers of the state, in programs worked up 
_ during the summer work-shop activities. 


a The Julliard Music Foundation 


I had obtained quite complete information on the much 
_ publicized newly organized “Juilliard Foundation” in New 
York, with a grant of thirteen million dollars for scholarships 
_ in all branches of the arts, awarded through auditions to 
_ talented students throughout the country. 

_ As Dudley was three years ahead of the regular age 
for entering college, it seemed like a good way to use those 
( years if he could get a scholarship. I wrote in for full data 
on the time and place for a hearing for him, and received 


4 an immediate reply. 


4 


The Juilliard Auditions 


Ne 
iY 


i) The auditions were set for late summer and Dudley 
i ped I drove through to New York in time to get a hotel 
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near the scene of action and a place where he could warm up 
just prior to his playing. 

No one would be allowed to sit in on the auditions 
and no comments would be made on any single player until 
all cellists had been heard and final decisions had been 
made by the judges. 

But somehow, that afternoon after the cellists had been 
heard, there was visiting in the lobby about the cello try- 
outs, and someone with whom I had been chatting, who 
seemed to know his way around, commented that probably 
the cellist who won an award would be made a pupil of a 
German teacher, Wilakie. Now the German school of cello 
playing used a ponderous system, with a technic better 
adapted to a bass viol than a cello, and I had been par- 
ticularly anxious for Dudley, if he won a scholarship, to 
study with a very well-known artist and teacher, Felix 
Salmond, with a facile technic of the Italian school. 

As we were leaving for home the next day, I was anxious 
to meet and talk with Salmond. Through someone around 
the Juilliard headquarters, I was able to get the unlisted 
phone number of Salmond and got in touch with him at 
once. To my great relief, he was very pleasant over the 
phone, and after I had explained who I was, he said he 
would be very glad to talk with me. 


Felix Salmond 


It was only a ten-minute walk to his apartment and he 
met me at the door himself. “So,” he said, “you are Dudley 
Powers’ father?” as he led me to a seat. This I admitted, 
and went on to say that we did not know yet how Dudley 
would fare with the judges, but that if he won a place, I 
was most hopeful that Dudley might study with him rather 
than any other cellist. 
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He came back with a quick reply that quite relieved 
my uneasiness. “Oh, but, Mr. Powers,” he said, I am sure 
that Dudley has won a scholarship,” and he went on with 
an almost guilty grin, “you see, I sneaked into the auditions 
and no one told me I had to get out, so I heard Dudley play. 
Dudley does not play the cello very well right now but,” 
and he leaned over toward me to emphasize his words, 
“the boy is a genius, and I have arranged for him to study 
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- with me.” 


After as serene and unhurried a departure as I could 
muster in my excitement, I hurried back to give Dudley the 
good news, and together we phoned the folks back home 


a full account of the proceedings. Next morning, after 


q getting the official announcement from the head office, 


_ Dudley and I left for home in a jubilant mood. 


As an addenda to the comprehensive coverage of the 


scholarships, here are the main facts. All instructural fees 
were paid by this wealthy foundation—a weekly lesson 
with Salmond, who in turn received forty dollars per lesson. 
Full classroom courses, offered and required of all students, 
included such fields of study as: Harmony, theory, history 
_ of music, composition, orchestration, conducting, and a 
_ minimum of piano as a background course for all. 

my We might as well complete the story and explain that 


( 


Dudley received a scholarship for each of four successive 


q years, during which space of time the above fields of study 
_ were taught by celebrities in the respective courses. 


One more problem to be settled, with the two of them 


a _ living in New York was the housing and eating factor. For 


‘ - her second year with Auer, Dorotha, who was no longer 


: “to be with the Coes, had made tentative plans for living 


“arrangements A girl friend, another violin student from 
the mid-west was bringing her mother through with her 


te share an apartment, and there was an available room if 
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Dorotha wanted it which she did. With Dudley now enter- 
ing the picture, Dorotha got in touch with these people 
who were able to make a change for an apartment with one 
more room and to have Dudley there also. This enterprising 
mother also agreed to take charge of the eating for all for 
a reasonable price, and we had an attractive set-up for 
living. 

The locale for this was up on Morningside Drive in the 
immediate vicinity of Columbia University, an almost elite 
and quiet residence area in 1927—a pathetic and ironic con- 
trast with the hoodlums that haunt the area today, students, 
save the word, who take over a great university and, like 
termites, work from within to destroy the irreplaceable 
documents of a hundred years in educational progress. Others 
choose to sit on the roof, scarcely distinguishable from the 
gargoyles that surround them. 


Strings Ensembles 


There are so many angles and facets to the evolving of 
a family group of individual players into an ensemble of 
any classification that any attempt at accuracy as to dates 
of small beginnings would be futile. 

Some time back, when the trio was giving programs, the 
three of them were, first facetiously then in earnest, prod- 
ding Art, urging him to hurry up and get big enough to 
hold and play a viola, so that they could have a real string 
quartet, the ultimate goal of all ensemble players. 

Art was ten that spring of 1926, and took all of their 
banter good naturedly. When it was quite apparent that 
he had taken a sudden spurt in physical growth, one of the 
group handed me a tape measure, to get the facts on his 
arm reach compared to the other two boys, and lo, he 
had met the requirements for this factor, 
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So, in response to pressure, I sent in to Chicago for 
_ several instruments from which lot we could by testing 
_ for tone quality, ease of playing, color and general condi- 
tion of the instrument, make a choice. All took a turn at 
_ playing, for the rest to listen and pass judgment. 
| We picked a very good one, and Art was on his arduous 
way to learning to play it. It was of course, a terrific handi- 
cap that he started out with the others having had three 
or four years of playing ahead of him, But the challenge 
of a new instrument, different from any other in the group, 
was a dare to him that he could not turn down. 


| " 


The String Quartet 


Anyway, that summer, with Dorotha giving him the 
basic fingering and bowing technic, with three or four 
| short sessions a day in melodic, tuneful exercises, and with 
his mother at the piano occasionally, to back up his melodies 
i, with a harmonic background, Art was playing with a full 
q _ tone and a free bowing style, simple melodies that give the 
4 player a rewarding satisfaction. 
_____ On occasions the other three, engaged in playing trios, 
_ would pause for a break, and pick out phrases from the 
Dvorak String Quartet or the Tchaikowski “Andante Can- 
_ tabile” which were within his capacity and play with him 
to break-in the new violist to the feel and sounds of a 


call upon their mother for help at the piano for numbers 
ey were working on, they took a leisurely but steady pace 


t its start, I shall leave the matter of its developments 
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into a fine playing organization to be demonstrated in its 
several summers of concertizing through a dozen states of 
the mid-west. 


The Powers String Quartet—1926-1930 


This span of four years covered the period that Dorotha 
and Dudley were studying in New York, and the quartet’s 
brief but active years from its inception to its culmination. 

A New York’s year of study usually means eight months, 
dictated more or less by the opening and closing of the 
opera and symphony season. This left the two in New York 
free to be home from approximately mid-May to mid- 
October. Thus May and June, with intensive rehearsals 
spaced through the days, was ample time for them to pre- 
pare their repertoire for a mid-summer concert tour—even 
to the extent of memorizing the numbers. 

This last feat of memorizing the program was an innova- 
tion in the whole realm of quartet playing, and would 
doubtless be unattainable by any less closely associated a 
group than this family one. When the four walked onto the 
stage and were seated, without the barriers of racks and 
music between them and the audience, even the uninitiated 
to the amenities of quartet playing felt the more intimate 
touch between audience and players. 


The Summer Session Vogue 


The summer sessions for teachers’ colleges was a rela- 


tively new development, having started more as a refresher 


course for teachers in the field, and had evolved into a 
full-fledged term of work, covering nearly the normal range 
of work offered during the year. 
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But little attention had been given to campus life ac- 
_ tivities for the summer, comparable to mid-year sessions, 
and summer-school directors were just waking up to the 
_ idea that something must be done in the way of entertain- 
ment for these fast-growing summer terms. 

Thus the scene was all set for me to step into the picture 
with an offering of something that was in many ways 
unique as to interest appeal, and procurable for a fee 
adaptable to the summer budget. As I had been active on 

_ the buying end for such needs in our summer-school ses- 
sions, I knew the right approach to interest other schools. 
| _ I got out some attractive literature on the quartet, with 
photos of them in action and sample programs including 
solo numbers. The two contacts with New York, and the 
| _ two distinguished teachers lent a real prestige to the total 
| effectiveness. 
| This, with a carefully phrased letter on my part, intro- 
4 ducing a rather new type of offering, and coming as it did, 
_ from the head of a music department in a sister school, 
a rather than from a purely commercial management, got 
q immediate attention and response from directors of summer 
schools throughout the central northwest, all interested and 
N asking for naming of possible dates in their area. 
Thad named $150 as a standard price for a concert. It 

took considerable correspondence to get the exact dates 
_ agreed upon, to arrange them so that we could maintain a 
ee onable driving time between any two engagements. 
For the first year we were able to allocate times for 
fi fifteen of them, and each of the three ensuing years, with 
sty return engagements, we managed to schedule twenty 
colleges or more, and in addition, saw some interesting 
entry such as the Black Hills—scene of the real wild west 
days. These side-line excursions began right after the last 


a This particular week-end was at Spearfish, South Dakota, 
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practically on the Wyoming line. The name itself was 
provocative as a conversational piece, and was in the 
vicinity of “Dead Man’s Gulch.” We had concluded in 
advance that this concert would doubtless find us with 
the worst piano of our trip. 

To our happy surprise we found Spearfish one of the 
newest, best-laid-out and generally attractive towns en 
route, with one of the most modern campuses and build- 
ings among the five normal schools. When we were led 
into the auditorium where we were to play, we almost 
gasped to see a new Baldwin grand piano on the stage, 
free for our use over the Sunday break in our tour. 

In this neighborhood of a twenty-mile area, lay a num- 
ber of historic towns and sites, famous in the annals of the 
truly wild west days. Dead Man’s Gulch, Deadwood City 
and Lead were the haunts of such characters as Deadwood 
Dick, Wild Bill Hickok, and Calamity Jane—heroes of a 
century ago. 

However, in the way of striking contrasts for this locale 
of the Black Hills, lay the metropolis of the whole area, 
Rapid City, which was enjoying for the summer the con- 
siderable prestige of being the national summer capital, 
which President Calvin Coolidge had chosen for his vaca- 
tion home. It was here also that he had made one of his 
characteristic short reports to newsmen in regard to his 
political ambitions, in a six-word statement, “I do not choose 
to run.” 

To show how close I came to fame in this connection, 
I must relate a little incident. 

We were stopping at a tourist camp about a mile out 
of the city and I had grasped my first opportunity to wash 
my car, on the banks of a newly named stream—the “Grace 
Coolidge Creek.” I had just completed a masterpiece wash 
job, when a most distinguished-looking man came down 
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from the walk-way and, after usual morning greetings, he 
introduced himself as U.S. Senator Norris of Nebraska, one 
_ of the most notable names in the senate. He hesitated a bit 
and then went on to explain that he had an appointment to 
_ meet the President and that I had the best looking car in 
_ the area (a seven-passenger Hudson)—would I mind driv- 
_ ing him out two miles to the President’s summer estate. 
This of course, I was most happy to do and, at my sugges- 
tion, he got into the back seat and we approached the 
a guards at the entrance gates with considerable aplomb, 
_ where he showed his credentials and we sailed through, to 
be met by other guards, who helped him out at the front 
_ door, and I kept my nose well in the air until I drove out 
the exit. 
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a Au Revoir to New York 

Bi; 

___ Mid-spring of 1930 brought to a head the necessity of 
_ making decisions in regard to the two in New York, with 
~ each completing four years of study there, Dudley at 
_ Juilliard, and Dorotha with Auer. But three weeks earlier 
~ than the normal closing of Auer’s term, it was announced 
- that, due to failing health, Auer would retire from all teach- 
1g permanently on May first. 

The first move was, of course, to drive through to New 
k to bring Dorotha back. Once there we found that 
Dudley had thought the situation through, and decided that 
_ it would be silly for me to make two trips, three weeks 
apart to pick them up, and that he had arranged with Mr. 
ond for one more lesson, and closed matters up for 
season. 

To test out the situation in the field of concert work 
a cellist, I arranged for an audition for Dudley with 
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the Judson Management, the same Judson that some years 
later became Dorotha’s manager. He personally heard 
Dudley play and, though laudatory as to his playing, was 
not encouraging about the outlook for a concert cellist, and 
_ strongly advised his getting into a symphony orchestra, for 
a steady job. While this was somewhat disturbing, it was 
honest and to the point, and I am sure that Dudley today, 
after a long experience in the field, would agree that it was 
sage advice. 


Chicago Debuts 


Once home, with the spring and summer before us, the 
big question seemed to be, “Where do we go from here?” 
and it was agreed that some definite follow-up of the New 
York experience should come now, rather than in the fall. 
Our attention turned to Chicago, as a goal for action. 

Chicago had been musically famous mainly through its 
civic opera company and its symphony orchestra, with its 
founder, Theodore Thomas, and his successor, Frederick 
Stock, the only two conductors to date. To this doubtless 
should be added the names of the two long established 
schools of music—The Chicago Musical College and the 
American Conservatory of Music. The former had been 
headed for some time by Flo Ziegfeld later famed for his 
New York Ziegfeld Follies. 

But on the founding of NBC and CBS in the mid- 
twenties, with their resultant far-flung empires reaching out 
to embrace the whole country covering all forms of musical 
performance, Chicago saw itself becoming the all-around 
music center of everything west of the Alleghenies and 
reacted dynamically. 

Simultaneously there emerged a number of responsible 
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music managements, acting as agents for aspiring young 

artists in all branches of musical performance, with some 

who specialized in arranging for debut recitals, taking care 

of all of the details—advertising, engaging recital halls, 
- accompanists and getting music critics from the papers to 
be present at each recital. 
q I wrote to one such management to make an appoint- 
_ ment for an interview regarding two contemplated recitals, 
and after a date for such a meeting was scheduled, Dorotha 
and Dudley drove with me to meet and talk with the 
Dema Harshberger management. 

After a very pleasant and clarifying discussion, cover- 
ing the many facets and aspects of the proposition, we 
signed up for two recitals, one for Dorotha at Kimball Hall, 
__ and one for Dudley at Curtis Hall to be presented at least 
___ two weeks apart. I shall treat them as if they were on one 
and the same date to avoid even an imaginary account 
_ getting involved with different time and place situations. 
| __ The family in each case stayed at a small hotel in the loop 
_ within easy walking distance from each hall. 
Both concerts had a good crowd out: a blend of per- 
_ sonal family friends and acquaintances, then a group of 
students from the several music conservatories to whom the 
_ names of Auer and Juilliard would have special appeal, and 
‘4 ola a number from display advertising and complimentary 
tickets. 


ae = 


___ Both programs ran smoothly with no lapses of memory, 
_ the nemeses of all performing artists. The next day’s papers 
4 _ had excellent write-ups by the regular critics, and the 
ac ompanists were very good. 

It so happened that Dudley’s accompanist was a pianist 
om we had had on our concert series at Mount Pleasant 
eral times, and who was at the time head of the 


< lumbia School of Music. He was so pleased with Dudley’s 
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performance that he asked him if he would take over the 
cello position at the school, which, of course, Dudley was 
happy to do. 


A Personal Manager 


One more arrangement was attended to before we left 
for home after the second recital, an agreement with a 
well-known artist management—Harry Culbertson—to take 
on the two for concert dates under his management. I had 
come to know him very well as a go-getter in his field and 
had used many of his artists on our music and lecture course 
at Mount Pleasant over the past years. 

So with Dudley’s toe-hold at the Columbia School as a 
start, and a hopeful forward look as to occasional playing 
engagements, we decided that the two should take an apart- 
ment in some yet to be selected area in Chicago for the 
coming fall. 

With all of this settled, we headed back home for some 
final rehearsals on the program numbers for the quartet, in 
what was to be their last summer tour now that the two 
were to be involved in other activities and locations. 

For the sake of continuity in subject matter, I will pass 
to the fall season here. 

With a very few plans of action drawn up, Dorotha, 
Dudley and I made another trip to Chicago, first to find the 
right place to live—some task, with none of us knowing the 
city at all, outside of the loop. I am sure that here, my oft- 
quoted friend’s comment would apply most fittingly—“The 
Lord takes care of fools and children.” Nevertheless, before 
night we had found something that seemed to be in the 
right part of town—North Side, of course—located on St. 
James Place, just off from the outer drive, which proved to 
be right as to location, status and price. 
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While Dorotha began to have enough occasional en- 

_ gagements from Culbertson to keep her interested, all 
___ involving train trips to scattered parts of the country, 
___ Dudley seemed to have quite a chain of interlocking op- 
__ portunities fall his way. First, George Dasch, founder and 
conductor of the Chicago Little Symphony, a highly se- 
lective group of sixteen players, was in immediate need of 
a cellist. How the contact was made, I do not know, but 
__ Mr. Dasch heard him play, and put him in at once as one 
of his two cellists. 
y This was a most fortunate contact for Dudley to make, 
4 for George Dasch’s musical activities were wide-spread, 
and it was only a matter of weeks before he, then also 
conductor of Northwestern University’s Orchestra, saw the 
___ head of the department of music there and urged him to act 
__at once to get this new and talented cellist to take over 
the cello work at the university. His recommendation must 
__ have been impressively strong, for it drew quick action and 
Dudley was offered the post at once. 
So, within his first year in a professional field, Dudley, 
at nineteen, found himself in a distinctive teaching post at 
a widely known university and a member of a celebrated 
playing group. But to complete this account of his launch- 
ing into the professional music world of Chicago, needs one 
more important development to be recorded—his joining 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
__ After two years of teaching and playing there in Chicago, 
decided to beard the lion in his den, and made an ap- 
intment for an audition with Frederick Stock, conductor 
the orchestra, with the view of entering the symphony. 
After the audition and an informal chat about Dudley’s 
experience and background, Stock reportedly asked, in 
fect, “How does it happen that you have been in Chicago 
x two years without seeing me?” 
_ Ido not know just how Dudley excused this faux pas on 
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his part, but he became then and there a member of the 
orchestra that was to demand his main attention for the next 
twenty years. 

I do recall that he, being the newest and youngest mem- 
ber in the section, was seated in the tenth chair at the back, 
but that before the year was over, by some hop, leap and 
jump system of promotion, he was in second chair, where 
he remained until he became principal cellist for his last 
ten years with the orchestra. 

Early, under the Culbertson management, Dorotha was 
billed for quite a series of duo concerts with Alberto Salvi, 
who was billed and publicized as “Salvi, the World’s Great- 
est Harpist.” To my knowledge, he never met a challenger 
to that title, nor do I recall any harpist with his name so 
inseparably tied to the name of his instrument. Herman 
DeVries, long-time critic of the Chicago Herald, enthused 
with, “Only in Heaven do I expect to hear such harp play- 
ing again.” 

Be that as it may, the duo harp and violin combination 
proved to be a very popular concert offering and was quite 
widely programed. 

One concert, a bit off the beaten path from the Culbert- 
son mid-west tours, came to Dorotha, via what channels I 
do not recall, for an engagement to play on the Biltmore 
Hotel “Friday Morning Musicales,” New York, under the 
management of R. E. Johnston in New York City. 

I had managed to get there the night before the morn- 
ing program, where I met her. The papers next morning 
carried large headlines announcing the death in the night, 
of Impresario R. E. Johnston. Naturally all was turmoil 
among those concerned or connected with the morning con- 
cert. A hurried meeting of those next in authority was called 
and, as it was too late to call off the program, it was decided 
to make it a dedicatory ceremony to the Impresario. There 
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would be fitting speeches at the opening and certain pro- 
gram numbers most appropriate to the occasion would be 
interpolated into the general program. One of Dorotha’s 
numbers—a Chopin nocturne, by the very nature of its 
pathos, was retained but the background atmosphere of 
the program lost much of its musical effectiveness. 


The Great Depression 


These particularly busy years, covering the periods of 
__ New York study, on and through the Chicago launchings 
and debuts, were calendar-wise, interrupted by the great 
depression, striking the financial world with chaotic tur- 
moil, but actually, we in the hinterlands seldom sensed it 
as catastrophic. 

Most state colleges made no drastic cuts until 1933— 
four years after the crash. I recall that I was cut from 
$4,000 to $2,500, which was restored to $3,600 in less than 
_ a year and the next year to normalcy. 

___ But the national slash in the cost of living items, along 
with the rate of pay for common labor, created a marked 
unbalance for those affected in this area. 

__-We had earlier acquired the hundred-foot lot next to 
ours and had been dreaming up ways for building on it. 
___ In 1934, we attended the Chicago World’s Fair and 
while there had gone through, several times, a “model” 
house, built on the grounds by Sears Roebuck, which, on 
_ each succeeding visit, had aroused our excited interest, as 
_ being the perfect house for our lot. I visited Sears head- 
_ quarters and spent several hours with the top man, going 
through all details pursuant to our getting the complete 
_ plans and all details on materials with costs, delivered at 
dur door, for this perfect house. Finally the deal was made, 
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the contract signed and in early fall the goods were de- 
livered as specified. 


A Four-Level “Stagger”? House 


For the next two months, before all of the to-be- 
delivered materials were on the ground, we spent much of 
our free time mulling over the many aspects of placing in 
the setting and erecting this very different style of build- 
ing. We had all of our financial arrangements made, when 
Mary’s mother, who lived with us through the extended 
summer, came up with the offer to give Mary half of the 
total cost of the house now, instead of leaving it to her in 
a will. This timely act removed any financial pressure from 
our minds and she, the donor, lived to enjoy the place with 
us for the next ten years. 

By October, with all materials on the grounds, the build- 
ers were ready for action and took over. I had arranged 
with two carpenters, both of whom I had known for a long 
time. One was in general charge but both worked by the 
hour without any special contractor. To make a long story 
short, with an October first start, and good weather pre- 
vailing, the house was ready to move into by mid-January. 
With a ten-foot breezeway connecting with a twenty-foot 
double garage on one end, and balanced at the other end 
by a sunroom, the total fagade was eighty feet in length 
and with the summer landscaping completed, made an im- 
pressive picture for its wooded background. With depres- 
sion’s costs and prices, this building, materials and labor— 
one carpenter at 80 cents an hour and the other at 60 cents 
—total cost $7,500. After living in it fourteen years, I sold 
it to the state for a demonstration home economics home, 
in 1949, for the amount of $22,000. 
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' Further Chicago Developments 


As I mentioned earlier, when George Dasch had made 
so many contributions to Dudley’s professional advance- 
ment, that he, Mr. Dasch, had one more to make, this time 
a personal one, initiated by some quartet playing with re- 
__ hearsals held regularly at the Dasch home in the suburbs. 
q In one of our infrequent visits there, Dudley brought in, 
ostensibly to meet us, a most attractive and personable 
_ young lady, introducing her to us as Dorothy Dasch—of 
course, George Dasch’s daughter, 

1 When the two had left, after an animated conversation, 
_ Dorotha informed us that things were quite serious there. 
4 We all agreed that Dudley could not have made a better 


i 


_ choice to offset his own rather reserved manner of speech. 
_ Those who know him today can attest as to her effective- 
ness as an influence in this direction. 

From this point on, with our unanimous approval, mat- 
_ ters moved swiftly to a mid-May wedding and as a corol- 
‘i lary, the two families involved formed a friendship that 
_ lasted for many years. 
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A Fateful Fall 


___ After Dorotha’s several duo concerts with Salvi, he had 
ught up the topic and tactfully hinted that she needed 
new instrument, to keep pace with her progress in play- 
8, which was doubtless true. 

He magnanimously offered to take her window shop- 
ng, to look at the wide display of violins at the Wurlitzer 
usic Store, where he kept his harp and did most of his 
ticing. Once there, Salvi introduced Dorotha to the 
2 manager, Arthur Percival, and then withdrew. 
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During a protracted session of examining and trying out 
sundry fiddles, they became well acquainted and great 
friends. No deal on a violin had been culminated when 
Dorotha had a phone call from him in a hospital, saying 
that he had fallen down an iron stairway in an office build- 
ing and had broken both legs. 

During the long recuperative period when he could be 
moved out into a sunroom, she spent some time each day 
helping him to pass the time. 

After several weeks away from Wurlitzer’s he was noti- 
fied that his job had been taken over by a member of the 
Wurlitzer family and that the change would be permanent. 

Pere was Brooklyn-born and felt that New York was the 
center of the universe, and with time on his hands for 
thinking had come up with some well-laid plans, which in- 
cluded a return to New York, while he was still young 
enough to get a business foothold, and his plans, which now 
included Dorotha, would get by on the small balance from 
his savings even with his heavy hospital bills. 

As soon as Pere was up and around, able to walk and 
ride with ease, they drove up to Mount Pleasant to see 
us, just moved into our new four-level, “stagger” house, 
and, of course, to get mutually better acquainted. 

While here, they told us of their plans to be married 
shortly before leaving for New York, but that they did not 
want a big wedding, with all of the attendant ceremonies, 
but that they would use a small chapel with only six or 
eight of their friends present. 

Shortly after this, with their car packed for leaving 
Chicago permanently, they would drive up our way—a 
rather indirect “en route course to New York” for any 
informal reception that we might care to arrange. 

This effort on our part, evolved into a fairly elaborate 
dinner for the family, with a houseful of guests later in 
the evening. 
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Next morning we saw them off in a new Hudson car 
which, without seeming crowded, held all of their personal 
belongings, headed for New York City which was going 

to be their home for many years. 

As both were pretty well inured to the environs of the 
city, I shall leave them in their first small apartment in the 
Forest Hills area of tennis fame, without any attempt at 
detailing their devious and spiraling climb to success, 
financial and musical. 

, Rather, I shall use an occasional “spot test” to note 
the accomplishment of some goal acquired, or some signifi- 
q cant recognition musically, none of which would probably 
ever occur at such brief intervals as the narrating might 
seem to imply. 

Among the early developments that attracted Perc’s 
attention was the field of new electronic appliances, spe- 
_ cifically in the promotion of coin-operated machines, fo- 
cused upon electric washers. 

£ In his dealings with the Bendix Washer Corporation of 
_ South Bend, he had been made the first national distributor 
of this corporation’s new product. Under his high-powered 
_ publicity and salesmanship, the business had mushroomed 
to such proportions that they required the two top floors 
_ of an office building located on Forty-fourth Street, near 
_ Grand Central station. 

___ This phenomenal development led to considerable pub- 
_ licity in leading magazines. Time gave it a two-page spread 
__ twice within the year. 

By this time also, they had personally moved from a 
_ small apartment in the building at 444 East Fifty-second 
_ Street to the two-level penthouse atop the building with its 
_ landscaped terrace looking down onto the East River. 

This move afforded Dorotha her first real opportunity 
_to restore her violin technic to its former status and to bring 
back her memorized repertoire. No sounds from the streets 
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below ever reached twelve stories up and, in reverse she 
need give no thought to her own violin playing disturbing 
neighbors. The only sounds ever audible, even on the ter- 
race, were from the traffic of boats up and down the East 
River, when an occasional distant toot might be heard. 
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The “Earl of Plymouth’ Strad 


The lack of her opportunity to maintain her strenuous 
programs of practice had disturbed Perc greatly and, as 
a morale builder, for her, he arranged with Rembert Wur- 
litzer, America’s top authority in violin lineage, ancestry 
and genuineness, to bring up from his archives, his most 
recent of “prima donnas” in the violin world, the “Earl of 
Plymouth” Stradivarius. 

This old instrument had lain dormat at an old estate 
in England for two hundred years until “Hills of London” 
had discovered it and proclaimed it one of the finest of the 
master’s work, in flawless condition because of its long and 
undisturbed sleep. This two centuries of unuse had left it 
in need of a longer than usual breaking-in period to restore 
its natural facile ease of playing, which nothing but play- 
ing would correct. 

Fritz Kreisler had been its sole owner, but he, being in 
his seventies, decided that he could not afford any of his 
few remaining years to warm this Strad up, and changed 
back to his Guarnerius. 

Dorotha was enamored with its noble tonal beauty and 
was willing to contribute something of her youthful finger 
strength to the breaking-in process. She concertized with it 
for several seasons although she ultimately changed to a 
Guarnerius. But this great Strad, with its unique history 
and nationwide publicity, continued to be a conversation 
piece throughout her concerts. 
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_ Sunday, and Perc got out to get details from the workman. 
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man was the owner, and the owner was no less a personage 
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Stockbridge 


While we, my wife and I, were visiting at the pent- 
house early the next summer, Dorotha mentioned that they 
had seen an ad in the New York Times, for a summer place 
in the Berkshires for sale, or, for this summer, for rent, and 
they would like to see it. 

Would we like to ride up there Sunday and en route see 
something of the Berkshires? Of course, we were happy to 
do this. 

A really early start got us out of the city before New 
York was awake, and the scenic New York State Taconic 
Parkway had little traffic, thus we drove into Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts, on this mid-Sunday morning and got our 
directions for the place we were seeking. 

Just across the Housatonic River bridge, we turned onto 
a semi-private looking road, which in the course of a mile, 


ended in a chained-off stone gateway, which we ignored, 


let ourselves in, and started up a steep, crushed-stone drive- 
way, which after a hair-pin turn, led us to the big house 


where a workman was trimming a hedge. 


The ad had said that the owner would be on the ground 


Quite a lot of hilarity ensued after his questions, and Perc 
brought the man back to the car, to explain that the work- 


than Artur Rodzinski, famous conductor of the New York 
hilharmonic Symphony Orchestra. 


“Plymouth Manor’’ 


He took us inside the large stone dwelling to show 


us the interior with its magnificent views from all direc- 
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tions, with its seven bedrooms, seven bathrooms and four 
fireplaces and included a large music room. What intrigued 
us all the most was the complete privacy. This was empha- 
sized by Serge Koussevitzky, conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, who once stood looking out over the 
panorama and remarked “the quiet is so serene, you can 
almost hear the silence.” 

In the ensuing conversation that followed with Maestro 
Rodzinski, it would seem that he was a bit over his depth 
in a quagmire of details about a business far removed from 
the music world—farming. He wanted first of all to rent the 
place for the summer, for enough to pay for a real farmer 
to come on the grounds and restore it to its better than 
normal condition. By the end of the summer, the renters 
would know their minds as to their degree of interest in it, 
and the possibility of their buying it. This struck Dorotha 
and Pere as the very best approach and terms for them 
to take, and they agreed to the summer rental idea. 

To save the delay in returning to the topic at a later 
date to learn the outcome of the summer test period, we 
will project our story to the summer's end to find that 
the rental test revealed so many assets and hidden poten- 
tials that they decided on buying at once and this grand 
old place became the real home of the two boys, as well 
as the grown-ups, for the duration of the boys’ early school- 
day lifetime. Its two hundred eighty acres gave them moun- 
tains and hills to climb woods, streams, pastures, barns, 
stables, cows and horses—this realm of nature they called— 
“Plymouth Manor.” 


In the Concert World 


Thus it developed that Dorotha, in this idyllic setting 
for summers and in the equally adaptable surrroundings in 
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New York, strenuously prepared herself for a career in the 
upper echelon of the violin world, and within a year entered 
the concert field under the distinguished management of 
Arthur Judson, of the Columbia Artists management. 

Among her early bookings was a concert trip to Europe, 
which included Paris, The Hague and Geneva. Back home 
there began a series of concerts with some of the leading 
symphony orchestras and personal recitals, These were 
scattered over the entire country—from Vancouver, Canada 
to Portland, Maine to Florida to Houston and to Los 
Angeles. She appeared as soloist with major orchestras in- 
cluding the New York Philharmonic, the Philadelphia Phil- 
harmonic, the Minneapolis Philharmonic under Mitropoulos, 
the Boston Philharmonic at Tanglewood under Koussevitzky, 
as well as Buffalo, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Houston and Denver. 
All of these appearances attest to the high level of her per- 
formances. 


Professional vs. Amateur 


In 1850, Oliver Wendell Holmes, the poet, wrote a little 
poem called “The Voiceless.” It ran: 


A few can touch the magic strings, 
And noisy Fame is proud to win them. 
Alas for those who never sing, 

But die with all their music in them. 


If singing breath, or echoing chord 
To every human heart were given, 
What endless melodies were poured, 
As sad as earth, as sweet as Heaven. 
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Of course, if the implied wish of the poet were to be 
realized, we would have everybody singing or playing and 
not many left for audiences. But we do have, as they did 
not have in 1850, a large section of our society, whom we 
condecendingly call musical amateurs, who approach the 
first group with much of the same idealism toward perfec- 
tion, but who do not care to let music become the dominant 
factor in their lives, particularly to the extent of becoming 
the sole means of livelihood. . = 

Those coming to this decision usually arrive at it in 
early college life and without any consideration as to what 
fields would make reasonable associates. But psychologists 
and philosophers have long insisted that music and mathe- 
matics have a remarkable affinity, long before it was known 
that Einstein was secretly an enthusiastic and excellent 
violinist. . 

With this preamble on the topic in general, I am going 
to illustrate this trend, with cases from my family, who 
did not elect to follow through with music, with which 
action I was in complete accord. 


Trends Substantiated 


For case one in this attempt to show affinities between 
certain fields of interest, I shall use Harold as the next in 
line, When quite a young player, he was given by his 
grandmother money for a very good violin, not a famous 
name-maker, but an excellent playing instrument. . 

When the quartet dissolved, he gave his first attention 
and energy to college work, majoring in the field of mathe- 
matics and, after graduation, took a teaching position 
teaching mathematics in high school, but also directing the 


orchestra. 
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Still unhappy with his violin playing, he took a year 
off to study violin at Northwestern University with George 
Dasch. At the end of this year, he did not go back to teach- 
ing, but took a position with the Dow Chemical Company 
at Midland, in the accounting department—again with 
“math” dominating his interests, but with violin still in 
control of his “alter ego” and finding an outlet in many 
social gatherings. 

As of today, we find him still in his chosen field but in 
a much higher echelon, officially designated as the “Ad- 
ministrative Head of the Dow Chemical Company Pension 
Funds,” world-wide in its scope. Thus we find him flying 
to all parts of the country, to consult with and advise area 
leaders on pending changes in the handling of thousands 
of new retirees coming into the pension fund picture an- 
nually. 

These widely scattered business centers of the company 
keep him on the move with pre-scheduled conclaves—fre- 
quent flights to New York or San Francisco, duo flights to 
Galveston and Houston, St. Louis and Chicago. 

Harold’s three oldest sons, all graduates of Central 
Michigan University, look upon their father as a mathe- 
matical genius, who, they say, showed them how to think 
their way into a problem, but never worked a specific prob- 
lem for them, which, it could be mentioned, is great 
teaching. 

Finally, to show how his kindred interests, “math” and 
music have paced each other down the years, only within 
the month he phoned to explain why he could not keep a 
tentatively planned visit with us, because the Tri-City 
Symphony, of which he was concertmaster, was holding a 


_ special rehearsal. 
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The Viola ‘‘Case”’ 


Laurence McKinney, in his clever, satirical little book, 
People of Note, characterizing the instruments of the or- 
chestra, hits the sore spots in any violist’s career, with: 


Violists spend the livelong day 

In helping others on their way. 
The fiddle’s friend, the cello’s pal, 
He helps the English horn’s morale 
With envy eating out his heart 
For just a tiny solo part. 


I am sure that Arthur discovered this defect (or asset), 
according to viewpoint, but there was no dissent coming 
from him as being unfairly treated. 

Outside the field of music during those quartet days, 
Arthur had shown a decided proclivity toward the prag- 
matic—not allowing changing situations to disturb his 
equanimity. So, when the quartet's demise was imminent, 
and he found himself with an instrument that was painfully 
gregarious—insistent upon the company of other instru- 
ments for public performances, he faced up to the situation 
and decided to sell his viola. 

This he succeeded in doing, by taking it to the Chicago 
music house where we bought it, where there is a demand 
for such instruments for symphony and theater use. He 
sold it for just what we paid for it and he put the money 
in a savings account that he had started with the money 
he received from the several concert trips—prophetic per- 
chance, of the business he was later to follow. 

For clarity’s sake, we shall mention in sequential order 
his course of action after receiving his B.S. degree from 
Central, where he took a business major and a music minor 
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to earn the degree. This latter, again emphasizes the close 
affinity between “math” and music. 

Right here, while discussing the all-embracing field of 
affinities, one more such became operative in the case of 
both Arthur and Harold, each showing his loyalty to my 
department by marrying a music major, picked from my 
personally taught classes, with the two weddings, though 
separated in point of time by two years, following im- 
mediately upon her graduation. 

Thus after four years of our mutual and united effort 
to make each girl a good teacher of music, neither of them 
ever taught a day and, saddest of all, there remained no 
way of measuring their respective potentials. 

However, there are extenuating circumstances in such 
cases, and Eva Mae Garber, who married Harold, each at 
the age of twenty-one, and Maurine Todd, who married 
Arthur, at just a bit more conservative age, both point with 
pride at their alibi for this non-teaching record, in the form 
of their several children apiece, many of whom have passed 
safely through high school and college without the simper- 
ings of long hair and beards on the part of the males, and 


the sloppy Joe hair-dos and garb affected by the girls. 


But to get back to Arthur’s progression after finishing 


at Central. First came a year at Michigan University’s 


School of Business Administration, followed by a year of 
actual banking in an on-the-job, nominal pay set-up, this 
at the Mount Pleasant Peoples Bank, to become conversant 
with the normal processes of banking, 

With this background he took a job at the Dow Chemical 


Company in the accounting department where he was 
moved about in promotional steps, until the war made 
_ extensive usage of the Company’s products, when he was 
_ made Chief Accountant of the Chemical War Plant, the 


most “hush hush” area in the plant. 
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A New Friend and Associate 


During the war, Arthur had become well acquainted 
with a Robert Kirkpatrick, Dow Wells Division, who Was 
also a graduate in business administration, he from mom 
University. During lunch hours and other occasional c ats, 
their conversation frequently turned to the comparative 
values of working on a salary versus owning and operating 
a business for one’s self—with the odds usually in favor of 
the latter, with a dare thrown out by one or the other, Let’s 
get off the treadmill and start something together. 

Finally Arthur, on a venture, took a few days off from 
work, and went to New York to talk things over with 
Dorotha’s husband, Perc, who had become national dis- 
tributor for Bendix Coin-Operated Laundry Machines. 

In the interview, Perc showed Arthur a letter he had 
received from a college in East Lansing, ‘Michigan, ask- 
ing him to put them in touch with some interested party 
who would like to take over a launderette situation for the 
ei pit ee the letter and said, “If you two fellows 
are interested, why don’t you go up there together to look 
into the proposition and, if it looks good, make a deal? 
Being in Michigan, it should be a good place to start a 
age way out for a narrator to discuss the outcome 
of this proposed business relationship with Michigan i 
College, now University, would be to use the apse 4 
the fairy tale and say, “This they did and lived happily 
Wee be a little more explicit than this, without having 
to reveal any state secrets, if there were any, I will say 
that there was an agreement made that they, Powers an 
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Kirkpatrick, would establish an adequate “Launderette 
Service” for the present needs of the college, and continue 
to maintain such service to keep pace with the growth of 
the campus. 

I would venture that neither party to this agreement 
then could or did imagine the stupendous growth to follow, 
with student enrollments to leap from under ten thousand 
to forty thousand, that even the simultaneous projecting 
of high-rise dormitories could not keep pace with. 

Early in the progress of this business, Powers and Kirk- 
patrick formed the Launderwell Corporation to handle 
this and other rapidly developing forms of related business. 
With the nature of new business coming in, they had to 
form another, The P. and K. Corporation. 

In the midst of these continuing movements, they be- 
came state distributors for their then main suppliers, the 
Bendix Corporation, with a later and present change to 
the Philco Company, with the same coverage as distributors 
in Michigan and Ohio. 

As members of the National Association of Coin- 
Operated Machines, Arthur, this year is president of the 


association, meeting in San Francisco with its seven thou- 
sand membership. 


One More Wedding 


However, weddings still interrupt the even tenor of our 
ways, this one the last of its own generation. 
Back when I brought Robert Kirkpatrick into the scene, 


_ discussing with Arthur the idea of their going into business 
__ together, their conversation led me astray from the sup- 
posed sequential happenings, which I here resume. 
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Still another acquaintanceship had developed for Bob 
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Kirkpatrick, within the Powers family, this time with 
Arthur’s youngest sister, Lucile, newcomer at Dow’s as 
secretary to one of the company’s vice presidents. 

As Lucile was living within the vicinity of her two 
married brothers, we began to get interesting news bits to 
the effect that she was driving about town with a young 
man with a big car, who, of course, proved to be Bob, and 
it was not long before he came to be included in the family 
group on occasional week-end trips to Mt. Pleasant, where 
he fitted into his surroundings like a long-lost brother. 

Naturally the obvious sequel to such a stage setting was 
to be expected, and we shortly received a pseudo-formal 
announcement from Lucile in the form of a postscript to a 
post card, to the effect that they, she and Bob, had decided 
on a June date for a wedding. 

As this would be the only home wedding in our house- 
hold, we made the most of our opportunity and rounded 
up the relatives and close friends of both families for this 
gala event on a perfect, though warm, June day. 

Lucile’s early exposure to music had, perforce, been 
from the sidelines, at home and abroad—a mascot for the 
quartet, on tour and sometimes a captive audience at home. 

Iam sure that she, drawing up her own conclusions 
unconsciously came to the decision that she would never 
allow herself to become ensnared in the practice of any 
art that would dominate her life—to become subservient 
to a creation of her own making. She liked music, but could 
take it or leave it, according to her own fancy. 

When she was old enough to be certain that she could 
not become irrevocably involved in it, she started in on 
piano first, then voice at the college, then pipe organ at 
the church, under her mother’s initial guidance—all of 
which fields she developed to a degree of facile ease of 
performance, for active participation in all college musical 
activities. 
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Today, she takes soprano solos in the church choir, 
switches to the organ when needed, and to her Steinway 
grand piano at home, for fun. This latter she shares with 
her five children, in their individually spaced needs for 
practice. 


Retirement 


As I approached the end of thirty years’ tenure on the 
staff at Central Michigan University, there were certain 
signs of a greater than usual growth development in 
student population though there were still competitive ef- 
forts among the colleges to stimulate attendance. 

Along with others, my department had felt the steady 
pressure from larger classes, added courses to the cur- 
riculum, more evening rehearsals, due to their being crowded 
out of daytime programs. 

Altogether, it seemed that I, as a department head, had 
no means of easing up the treadmill that I had helped to 
build. The stairs to the upper rooms in the tower were 
getting longer and steeper to me and I no longer took them 
on the run, two at a step. It would seem that I had the 
option of learning to like it or quit it all by retirement. 
The decision seemed quite clear that I could make a much 
more gracious exit by stopping from choice, with four 
extra years to the good in the way of vacation, rather than 
struggle through four more years like the last, to be pushed 


_ off from the “seats of the mighty” in ignominy. 


As that summer rounded out forty-four years ot teaching 


for me, I marched boldly into the president’s office and 


told him simply that I would retire at the end of the 


summer. Dr. Anspach looked me over, grinned affably, and 
said, “Powers, youre smart. I’m going to do the same 
_ thing when the time comes.” And this he did, according 
_ to the records—by one year earlier. 
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Exit 


I suppose that retirement, prior to its sudden descent 
upon the unwary, has meant as many things as there are 
retirees, ranging from the mere escape from the treadmill 
controls of the recent past to unexplored realms of place 
or action. 

We, my wife and I, with the impact of complete free- 
dom forced upon our attention, took a negative course of 
action and decided first, not to continue living right across 
the street from the arena of our past activities, like a 
“murderer returning to the scene of his crimes,” not even 
remaining in the same town until, in absentia, we gained a 
perspective enabling us to decide on its continuing interest 
to us. 

As a first step in this direction, we accepted a bid from 
Dorotha and Perc to spend as much of the already waning 
summer with them as possible, at their newly acquired 
estate in the Berkshires at Stockbridge, Massachusetts, to 
be there for the early fall colors and general out-door life. 

Following this initial step in exploring the comparative 
appeal of various sections of the country as a place to live, 
we returned to our Mount Pleasant home from which point 
we commuted frequently in visiting at one or the other 
homes of two of our family, Arthur and Lucile, now well 
established in East Lansing, Michigan. 

This being the first time since coming to Michigan that 
we were foot-free to visit Florida in winter, we arranged 
successive schedules to drive down with one family to spend 
a few weeks there together, and we to remain there to 
meet with the second family for a similar visit. 

As we had made our headquarters in Hollywood, Florida, 
where my sister and her husband lived, we engaged motels 
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within a matter of blocks from their home and, with a slight 
change in personnel, a family conclave was unofficially in 
session most of the time. 

Of course, with us as with all others in a first visit to 
a new environment, it was the exotic element that roused 
our enthusiastic reactions. With snow and cold only two 
days behind us, and suddenly having to drive with the car 
windows down through tall stately palm trees in passing 
through elegant Palm Beach; finding oranges and grape- 
fruit actually growing on trees, instead of in baskets at the 
markets; and finally the ocean itself with its rolling surf 
and countless swimmers lolling on the beaches. Added to 
these common and ubiquitous scenes the charm of the 
Cypress Gardens and the thrill of deep-sea fishing, these all 
added up to the fact—the realization—that things seen re- 
peatedly pall on the interest and that only people with like 
interest to share it with, keeps the interest alive. 

After six or seven trips to Florida, my wife and I recall 
clearly only those when we were in company with some 
of the family. On one of our later trips, to relieve some- 
what our boredom, we took a plane flight from Miami to 
Havana before the name of Castro had been heard. 


Cuba—In The Old Regime 


Unaware of the propitious moment we had chosen to 
see a bit of Cuba in the last days of the pre-Castro regime, we 
sensed the laissez-faire mode of life everywhere about us. 
Waiters at eating places were pleasantly eager to interpret 
rightly our attempts at ordering foods and usually suc- 
ceeded with our aid in pointing out items on the menu 
card. Chauffeurs with their taxis drove with such abandon 
and nonchalance that we ultimately chose walking. The 
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horn was apparently used in place of brakes, and in ap- 
proaching a street crossing, was pressed to full power, 
along with the gas as the car shot through the crossing 
with a seeming total disregard of any cross traffic. 

Our special trip called for continuing east to Veradero 
Beach at the then very fine International Hotel. It was 
situated on a really beautiful stretch of white sand beach 
with a magnificently crystal-clear ocean front. This was a 
popular resort hotel, in season, being straight south from 
New York. In our case, it being definitely out of season, 
we shared the deluxe facilities in this swank hotel, with 
not more than thirty people. On our return trip to Miami, 
the low flying small plane took us over the full length of 
the Florida keys, affording a much better picture of the 
area than a drive down to Key West. 

On our fiftieth anniversary the family decided among 
themselves that we needed a trip to points outside of our 
native land, and presented us with a pre-arranged, com- 
pletely routed, reservation for a month’s stay in Bermuda. 


Bermuda 


This proved to be one of those mildly exotic spots that 
the visitor, upon leaving, felt happy to have seen and ex- 
plored adequately, but with no attendant desire nor inten- 
tion to revisit within the forseeable future. Its seasonable 
visiting population was largely English in manners, customs 
and speech, drawing largely on Toronto and Ottowa, char- 
acterized by their ritualistic addiction to four o’clock teas. 

These occasions we learned to enjoy as a place to meet 
people in a quietly reserved conversation. These affairs 
did, perforce, shove the formal night dinners to a late, 
for us, seven-thirty starting point. 
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There were no private cars allowed on the island, but 
taxis were available and frequent bus tours to the many 
points of interest, and frequent small boat connections to 
the small city of Hamilton, the shopping center on the 
island. 

However, in the area of our hotel and in most others 
that I saw, getting down to the beach was mostly a matter 
of going down a series of thirty or forty winding steps to 
reach a relatively narrow strip of sand limited in width by 
high-rising stone cliffs, indented by frequent open caves 
reaching back to varying depths in the cliff formations. 
These were of more interest to me with their challenge 
to the imagination as to their usage in a possible pre- 
historic past, than were the swimming potentials of the 
present days. 


Home Again 


As our scheduled plane flight home from Bermuda 
neared, we awaited for it at the last, with more than usual 
eagerness as we had left a brand-new house that we had 
lived in for only three months, and we found ourselves on 
the flight home, figuring on prospective finishing touches 
we would make to complete our plans, once we had 
arrived. 

Dorotha met us at Idlewild Airport at New York, now 
Kennedy Airport, took us home with her for the night 
and chauffeured us back to the same airport the next 
morning on a flight that connected with one for Lansing 
at Detroit. One of the families met us at Capitol Airport 
and we all had dinner at one of the homes. 

After a brief report on the Bermuda trip, the conver- 


sation turned to developments at home—very much at home 
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—for both families were involved in the well-advanced 
stages of the erection of new homes—Lucile and Bob’s right 
next to ours, and Art and Maurine’s one block down the 
street. This added close proximity in locale emphasized the 
natural kinship in’ the rapidly developing new Glen Cairn 
subdivision. Ours had been the first finished and occupied 
in the early group of “pioneers.” 

After nearly three years of living in this house, with 
most of our time spent perfecting or adding to certain 
desirable changes inside and landscaping the outside, the 
old urge to build once more came upon me, and I could 
not resist the offer of a real estate agent of a price repre- 
senting a twenty-five percent increase over the original cost. 


One More House—But ‘“‘Home’’ 


As this sale was a cash deal with immediate possession 
asked for by the buyer, I placed the funds in a savings and 
loan company, stored our household goods with a local 
storage company and we planned the details for an auto 
trip to the southwest in the Phoenix area. 

I did take an option on the corner lot I had in mind as a 
site for the next, and declared last, building project, and 
left the blueprints of the house in the hands of the same 
contractor who had built the other recent three, for esti- 
mates on the costs of construction. 


Phoenix Via Carlsbad 


We left on this longest yet winter drive south at the 
unthinkable time of three days before Christmas. This time 
we arrived at Phoenix on January first to take over an 
arranged-for apartment. 
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Winter driving had no charms or interest other than to 
get below the snow belt before being caught by impassable 
road conditions, and we hewed to the line straight south 
as far as Fort Worth, Texas, where we dared fate by turning 
due west for a hundred miles to the little town of Hobbs, 
New Mexico, where we headed straight toward our one 
planned stop-over on the trip—the famous Carlsbad Caverns. 

With the afternoon still young as we started out on this 
last hundred-mile stretch to our first goal, we were not 
disturbed by a few scattered snowflakes that persisted in 
falling even while the sun was shining. But each mile began 
to show what had happened, not what threatened, and 
the tiny town of Carlsbad was practically snowed in as we 
drove in at early dusk. At the first two small motels where 
we stopped for rooms, the owners came to the door to ex- 
plain that they were not equipped for heating their rooms 
and that this weather was unheard-of here. 

At the third place a woman came clear out, shivering, 
with a heavy shawl thrown over her head. Seeing our plight 
she said that she had one room near the eating room that 
had enough heat to make it tenable for the night. With a 
sigh of relief, we grasped at this offering and had a very 
good night meal and a warm breakfast. 

However, this cold reception had so dimmed our inter- 
est in the scenic wonders of the Carlsbad Caverns that we 
did not give further consideration to a longer stay, and 
when a mail truck arrived from El Paso and reported the 
roads quite passable and perfectly clear after the first ten 
miles down, we lost no time in getting on our way down this 
hundred-and-fifty-mile stretch to El Paso. 

We were amazed, in restudying the map of this area, to 


find that the elevation at Carlsbad was over three thousand 


i feet and El Paso over five thousand, which accounted for 
_ this freakish weather we had run into. 


Arriving at El Paso around noon, we were on the lookout 
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for a place to eat when a very impressive looking hotel 
loomed into view and we looked no further. 

Once inside and enjoying the atmosphere of a quite 
glamorous lobby: while waiting for the dining room doors 
to open, it dawned on us that this was Christmas Day, and 
that as we were leaving home, Dorotha had slipped a ten- 
dollar bill to us, saying, “Wherever Christmas Day finds 
you, get yourselves a big Christmas dinner with this.” 

This seemed to be a propitious time and place to follow 
directions and we followed suit with the instructions. The 
luxury of our surroundings tempted us to stay over the 
rest of the day and night, but by two o'clock we decided 
that a leisurely drive that afternoon would make the next 
day’s drive on to Phoenix also a leisurely one, and we took 
the abrupt course north, following the Rio Grande to Las 
Cruces—The Crossing. 

Here began the major southern highway, leading west 
to the California line, and we stopped for the night at the 
junction with the Phoenix route, Lordsburg, whose winding 
course around small mountains led us to and through 
Globe, the natural gateway into this thickly populated, 
closely packed group of urban communities, dominated by 
its metropolis, Phoenix, with Glendale, Scottsdale, Mesa, 
and Temple nestled within the crescent formation of the 
Camelback Mountains. 

Here we found our way through heavy traffic to Mesa, 
the first community to encounter in approaching from the 
east, and just outside the town was our three-sides-enclosed 
motel court and attached carport. Two or three days after 
our arrival, as arranged, my brother and his wife from Iowa 
drove in to be with us during our stay. 

With this added companionship for all of our day trips 
to the many near-by as well as the more remote points of 
interest, and shuffle board and canasta as fill-ins for odd 
moments, time passed swiftly during their stay. 
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Two special trips were planned to points lying well 
outside the perimeter of the Camelback Mountains group— 
one to Tucson, Arizona’s capital and seat of its State 
University, within the general area of the Santa Catalina 
Mountains, with some of its peaks reaching the ten-thou- 
sand-foot elevation and the timber-line growths, largely 
evergreens. 

This factor with its many mountain parks, green with 
foliage, small rivers and lakes offered a welcome relief from 
and contrast to the one-tone sepia of the Camelbacks at 
Phoenix, but the two cities had little to offer in the way 
of competitive interest and variety. 

The other “special” trip mentioned, was a hundred-mile 
drive around the “Superstition Mountains,” following the 
“Apache Trail.” This combination of suggestive names 
alerted the would-be driver to be on the qui vive and the 
admonition, from those who knew we were making the 
trip, to be sure to start this encircling band of a trail around 
the mountain, at the west opening, so as to be on the inside 
of the road in meeting coming traffic, as protective guard 
rails were not too frequently employed, nor too rugged 


q looking. 


To all of these bits of good advice and warnings, we 


gave our complete attention and after an hour at a moderate 
_ pace, we came upon a natural widening of the road, and 
_ well protected, and we made our first stop, getting out of 
_ the car for a better view—our first—of Roosevelt Dam, of 
vast acreage, lying several hundred feet below. 


From our outlook here, there was no visible evidence 


: of a normal dam, with rushing waters flowing over it, but 
4 limitless waterways encircling high points of land created 


_ countless man-made islands, in effect not unlike the famous 
_ Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence River. 
_ At about noon we reached the point that appeared to 


q be the high point of the trip, where there were limited 
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eating facilities, which we patronized eagerly. As we looked 
ahead and downward at the panoramic scenes extending 
before us, on this beginning of the descent, we all agreed 
that we would be more at ease if we put the car into low 
gear until the countryside leveled off. 

When we finally drove through the east exit and out 
on to the main highway, we settled back for a carefree ride 
for the balance of the ride home, even though we were in 
the midst of fast traffic, and when the car at last was safe 
in its carport, we separated without further plans for the 
evening except an early bedtime, and, as far as I know, 
with no bad dreams to haunt our sleep. 


“There is a Divinity that Shapes our End” 


Next morning, after a leisurely breakfast, I decided to 
drive the car five or six blocks down the street to the 
Packard Service Shop, for a wash job and a general check- 
up that was due. I backed the car out and gave the wheel a 
spin for aiming out into the already heavy traffic but with- 
out results. A bit baffled but not really concerned, thinking 
a nut must have become loose, about which I knew nothing, 
I walked the five blocks to the shop to catch the head 
mechanic before he got out onto some job. I caught him, 
explained my problem; he motioned me into his small 
wrecking car and we were back on the spot in less time than 
it takes to tell about it. 

With a slightly skeptical expression as to my analysis 
of the trouble, he climbed into the driver’s seat and gave 
the wheel an authoritative twirl, expecting, I am sure, the 
usual response. When this reaction did not follow, he 
scratched his head in an unbelieving manner, got out of the 
car and started removing portions of the car floor near 
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the steering rod and ultimately had the full length of the 
rod free from its moorings and in his vise for close inspec- 
tion. After a few minutes of silence in examining the parts 
concerned, he spoke up and in tones that were neither 
unctuous nor flippant, commented, “Well, the Old Man 
Upstairs knew what He was doing when He brought this 
car in out of traffic, just in time to escape multiple col- 
lisions.” By this time Hime, my brother, and the two wives 
were out to learn the cause of the mild excitement and 
when we mentioned our drive of yesterday, around the 
“Apache” trail, he, this Mormon technician-philosopher, 
added one more sage comment with “Well, that makes this 
a miracle, unless you all lead a charmed life.” 

Then he called us all up for a close view of the trouble, 
showing us how a piece of defective steel had found its way 
into, of all places, the base of a steering wheel rod, and 
he pointed out the defective area that had been disinte- 
grating for several years, until this last bit of still connecting 


- steel, the size of a small nail, had borne the whole burden of 


the steering action until it had snapped as we turned into 
the carport the night before. 
Practically every man in the auto court had stopped 


__ by to see the rare happening, which except for its rarity, 


could be the greatest threat that any drivers could face. 
As he was preparing to tow my car down to his garage 


_ for a few days’ wait for a new rod, he volunteered that he 
was sure that his company would contribute the new rod in 
exchange for the old one as an exhibit and conversation 


piece, as this, he was sure, would be rated one of those 
cases that could occur only once in several million similar 
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**A4u Revoir Again” 


As our over-all plans called for our continuing on to the 
real Southern California, and Hime and Blanche had an- 
nounced their date for starting back north again after two 
weeks with us, we prepared for moving on west on the day 
following their departure, as any further activities in the 
area here would be anticlimax, after our many joint tours 
together. . 

There was a considerable touch of anticipation in our 
minds, as we started west down the expected hundred 
miles of near desert to the California line at Blythe, but 
it was not until we neared Indio that we felt the magic 
touch of green earth, with black dirt and looked upon the 
not-too-distant snow-covered peaks of real mountains. 

This welcome new atmosphere so intrigued us that we 
registered for the night at what proved to be a prevailing 
type of motel, with the trade name of “Travelodge. 

But the one feature of Indio that still remains in the 
mind’s eye after many years, was its dominant or sole 
crop of pineapples, with the rows on rows of deep-toned 
colorings stretching out to a seemingly common vanishing 
point, too distant to identify. 

Our continuing course skirted the edge of Palm Springs 
golf course and we imagined its most famous patron as 
being among the scattered groups in the distance, but as 
there was no visible retinue following any particular player, 
we decided it could not be Ike. 

The very name “Palm Springs” had always brought up a 
picture in my mind of oases with rushing water leaping from 
fountains, with waiters moving about to serve the “idle 
rich.” Not so! If there were any idle rich, they were sleeping 
away the hot hours of the day in very ordinary cottages, 
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and as for spring water, they must all have brought their 
own drinks. 

After this mundane experience, we decided to hold to 
our course, eating where we saw a promising place, where- 
ever it might be, and to make our goal for the day’s drive 
the Pacific Ocean—our real goal after all. 

This plan panned out and we found ourselves about 
twenty-five miles below any environs of Los Angeles, and 
an equidistant spot above San Diego, with the distinctive 
name of Oceanside. We took a room for the night in a 
motel to allow for a leisurely study of the area to find a 
place on the ocean. Next morning we started south on 
U.S. 1, in search of Utopia and within three miles ran into 


the city limits of a town called— 


*“Carlsbad’’ 


Even with the not-too pleasant recollection of Carlsbad 
Caverns fresh in mind, we did not hesitate to sign up for 
an indefinite stay at a brand-new, one building set of apart- 
ments rights on the ocean beach. 

We found that it was a month ahead of the accepted 


_ vacation season here, with a consequent two-thirds occu- 
_ pancy as yet and with the same ratio in the rates. 


Everything was about perfect here except the tempera- 


ture of the water, and as this was not a sine qua non to 


P| 


" either of us, we scarcely gave the matter a thought. 


The afternoon sun was so pleasantly warm that I got 


_ into my swimsuit for a try-out while most of the other guests 
_ were out driving. I brought a light chair down near the 
water's edge for my wife and she brought her camera. 


Mh) 


I walked boldly out to knee depth when I stepped down 


a full ten inches into another strata of water that must 
have been deposited there during the last glacier. 
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As I stood there trying to decide on the driest course in 
to shore, my wife called, “Look this way and smile.” I had 
already turned toward shore and stood there hugging my- 
self with folded arms and bent over to escape the wind. 
With a call for a smile, I managed a sheepish smirk and the 
camera clicked twice. When the products of this effort came 
back with the films a day or two later, either of these poses, 
duly enlarged, would have made suitable companion pieces 
for the famous painting, “September Morn.” 

After this first testing of the temperature of the coastal 
waters, it occurred to me that, after all, it was only mid- 
February and that native Californians came here in mid- 
summer to escape the extreme heat of the inland areas, so 
we crossed this one vacation feature from our lists. 

Only a few miles in from the north-south highways 
there began a series of winding, meandering roads, leading 
to this or that “El Rancho,” each in its own unique setting 
around a spacious pool, with indoor or outdoor eating 
places, catering to a fairly steady but leisurely flow of tour- 
ists, out for an afternoon of sight-seeing and ending at one 
of these attractive dining places, paced for the unhurried. 

On one such drive we had noticed signs pointing a route 
to Mount Palomar and we made mental notes on how best 
to get to this point for a start toward this goal. 

Actually, we found a much more direct course when we 
finally set a day for the trip. Palomar’s elevation is given at 
6,000 feet, not high as mountains go, nor were there any 
particular spots of interest—just a matter of driving country 
roads in a hilly country. 

The Palomar Observatory, with its famous telescope, 
operated by the California Institute of Technology and 
Carnegie Institute, derives its fame from the great scientists 
that have been associated with it. We, along with others 
were shown about the building, and given a sentimental 
peek through the telescope. 
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La Jolla 
(Lu Hoi'yu) 


This famous resort community, high-lighted by its tiny 
civic center, upon which to hang its unique and difficult-to- 
decipher name, lies about twenty miles down the coast 
from where we were staying, and one visit to its charming 
total expanse made us nearly daily visitors. 

Once there, at the final crescent-shaped site for the 
town itself, we could look back at the several miles of wind- 
ing cliffs of various colored-rock formation, over which we 
had just passed. 

As we sat at the prepared sight-seeing points, along the 
guarded cliffs, we could look down below, at the white 
sand beaches, with scattered, huge rocks, strategically 
placed by nature to make the biggest splash when hit by 
the incoming waves. The backgrounds were mostly a series 
of coves, grottos or caves, a challenge to the most errant 
imagination. 

After two days of high winds and storms, it struck us 
that it would be interesting to see this section, La Jolla, 
while nature would still be at its roughest, and we pro- 
ceeded to make the drive. We had the scene mostly to our- 


selves and sat there bundled to the ears and hats securely 
anchored. 


With the huge waves rolling in and breaking in repeti- 


Hh tive regularity, there was little inducement to conversation, 
_ but as we finally moved inside for a cup of coffee at a 
small restaurant, now void of patrons except us, I began to 
_ dig out from my subconscious storage house of once 
q _ memorized poems, and with my wife being quite inured to 
_ being a captive listener, I recited a stanza from Clarence 
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When descends on the Atlantic 

The gigantic 

Storm Wind of the equinox, 

Landward in his wrath he scourges 
The toiling surges, 

Laden with sea weeds from the rocks 


She agreed that it was most appropriate for the occasion, 
except for the locale. When I added that it was the unique 
meter and form that intrigued me, she asked why I did not 
use the meter for something fitting for the Pacific. The idea 
caught my fancy and the continuing bad weather afforded 
a propitious time for playing with the idea. After strewing 
the table with piles of try-out sheets for several days, I 
came up with the following, my first and last poem to date: 


OCEAN MORN 


Rolling in from the Pacific 

Came terrific 

Mountain waves of crested white, 
Bringing from their far-flung reaches 
To the beaches, 

Flotsam gathered in the night. 


Can you now, becalmed Pacific, 
Be specific— 

Tell us just how vast your scope? 
Tell us where your wild caprices 
Dashed to pieces 

Some lone mariner’s last hope. 


For you cast a spell, Pacific, 
Soporific— 
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In your most seductive style, 
Lulling us to sweet illusions, 
Vain delusions, 

Of your treachery and guile. 


But we love you, oh Pacific, 

Beatific 

In your smiling mood of morn, 

Yet your smiles, like charms of Scylla, 
Won't quite still a 

Pent-up fear of you, inborn. 


The Long Road Back to Michigan 


When we had been away from home for about six 
weeks, a letter came from the contractor who had built our 
last house, and had the plans for the proposed new one. 
This letter was to the effect that he would take over the 
construction of the latter on the terms that I had been 
holding out for, if I would get back in time to arrange 
matters so that he could start construction on March first. 

As I had been waiting for this compliance on his part, 
I wired him that we were leaving the next day for home, 
and we did some wild scrambling to make good this 
statement. Investigations at the highway department 


__ showed that Highway 60, the one straight route to Chicago 


from this whole area, was not yet open to winter travel 


_ through several hundred miles of mountains, and no choice 
_ remained but the square-turned route via El Paso. 


We would be able to take a new routing to El Paso via 


the southernmost trail_through Yuma and its own short 
span of desert—Tuscon and its long expanse of mountainous 


_ timberlands and the historic sites of the early silver mining 
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days in towns like Tombstone. These new en route points 
of interest enlivened the route for us, but as we approached 
El Paso, we could envision the over a thousand miles of 
road lying between us and Michigan. 

So let us from this point on, take an imaginary, non-stop 
plane flight home, this to be followed by a Rip Van Winkle 
three months’ sleep at Lucile’s house—while our new brick, 
ranch-type house springs into being. 

While in this professed comatose state, we could see 
across the street, the foundation work, cement walls out- 
lining the contours of the embryonic structure, the outside 
carpenters, taking over to erect the studdings that would 
form and shape the room designs, then enclose the house 
and finally the roof, and we were under cover, ready for 
the action-delaying process of the plasterers. Finally, those 
artisans of the trade, the inside carpenters, were on the 
job for the final finishing work on all woodwork to remain 
exposed. Lastly, in this long procession, came the painters, 
the messiest of all, but who left the scene in its most glam- 
orous state of perfection. 

This final act broke the spell and we awoke to face 
realities as the movers backed up to the door with our 
household goods. 

After a rather hectic two days of getting settled, after 
the movers had deposited the furniture basically in the 
right rooms, and with considerable help from the two fami- 
lies, physical and advisory, on the final arrangements, we 
phased off into a leisurely way of life, with time for reflec- 
tion on the wisdom of our ways such as moving about from 
one place to another each season. 

I began to realize that right here at home we had the 
perfect set-up for developing certain skills for which we 
had never found time before. 
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Experiments in Acquiring New Techniques 


During all of my teaching years, in giving voice lessons, 
I had sat at the piano, using only the fundamental chords in 
the key the song was in for occasional supports in pitch, 
then I called in a pianist, waiting outside the door, for 
repertoire songs. 

Here, we had a good piano, now unused, as my wife had 
developed neuritis in her hands. I had a strong urge to see 
if I could acquire a reasonably adequate technic in a new 
field of a familiar art—at age seventy-eight. 

There was no pronouncement made in the family circle 
of a great, new scientific test to be made. In fact, the only 
act to arouse suspicion was getting the piano tuned, a 
much-needed move under any circumstances. 

I could not arouse any enthusiasm for the famed 
Czerny exercises as there was no discernible evidence of 
any clearly defined purpose or goal for the student to work 
toward. A little investigating at the music store brought 
to my attention the now widely accepted Hanon—The 
Virtuoso Pianist, which, in spite of its presuming sub-title 
fitted my felt needs to perfection. 

These magic exercises, each with its clearly defined 
objectives and fingerings, would, if adhered to, pull that 
inert fourth finger into line, and make it carry its load in the 
daily routine of the other three. Or perhaps the heavy 
thumb would be coerced into passing gracefully under those 
fingers, without that hop, leap and a jump effect. 

These progressively organized melodic exercises met 
what I knew to be my fundamental needs, and I went after 
them with avid interest, sensing from the start their im- 
mediate effectiveness. I seldom missed a morning from 
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nine to eleven, my proven best hours of the day for any 
mental work. 

After a number of weeks at these challenging, technic, 
exercises, I began using some time on repertoire numbers, 
naturally graded somewhat as to difficulty. Probably the 
most effective way of giving some idea of the range of 
repertoire covered, is to cite representative group types, 
and composers, which the music-uninitiated may choose to 
pass by. 

Among the thirty-odd memorized numbers—memory 
came with regular work on the number—were Chopin pre- 
ludes, waltzes, mazurkas, nocturnes, Beethoven, Six Varia- 
tions, Fuer Elise, and Minuet, Brahms, Waltz, Bach, Sol- 
feggietto, Haydn, Hungarian Rondo, Cesar Cui, Orientale, 
Chaminade, Scarf Dance, Dvorak, Humoresque, Paderewski, 
Minuet in G, Schumann, Traumerie, Rimsky Korsakoff, 

ong of India. 
‘ li this mere enumeration of rather well-known 
program numbers, performance ability of which I acquired, 
I would not care to go, for it is not customary for a player 
to publicly evaluate his own performance. 

Probably also, in starting out on this what proved to 
be a two-and-a-half-year venture in a new field of endeavor, 
I did start with a much better background than most others 
would possess, trying the same experiment. 

As to the feat itself, it was a most rewarding experience, 
for the mere acquiring of a new medium of expression, is a 
personal thrill to any age. It was Walt Whitman who put 
this idea into its best form, in the words, “The Song is to 
the Singer, and comes back most to Him.” 

This aspect of the situation fitted nicely into my plan 
from the start, for I had never given a thought to playing 
for others. Also, to my own satisfaction, I had disproved the 
premise to the old adage, inelegantly stated, “You can’t 
teach an old dog new tricks.” 
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Other Postponed Endeavors 


Still, another Cinderella in my family of the fine arts, 
was lurking about for a bit of attention in my now leisure 
moments, this one the field of oil painting. I am sure that 
my delayed action in getting started had been partly my 
awareness of the demands this indulgence made on the 
would-be painter’s time schedules, palette layout of colors 
that must be kept fresh from one session to another, endless 
paraphernalia peculiar to the trade, arrays of tubes of all 
colors, as many brushes, ultimately a large easel, tables—in 
fact a good-sized room to work. 

But when my lagging will power gave the go sign, I did 
not wait for all of these requisites but I got a small outfit 
of the above, took over a small table in the recreation room 
and a not-too-rugged easel and a few interesting colored 
pictures from any source to practice copying. 

These practices or orders of procedures are not prin- 
cipals for others to follow, but just my way to meet im- 
mediate needs. I believe that Grandma Moses’ work was 
the most notable example of this go-as-you-please, almost 
methodless approach. But even the beginner must possess 
or acquire a good sense of perspective to keep his pre- 
liminary, light-weight sketches in control of the ultimate 
applications of paint. 

With one more departure from the norm in narrative 
writing, I would comment that the quiet poetic setting of 


an artist at work in the middle of a cow pasture, obviously 


painting the scene of near and distant cows, while in the 
foreground several more interested and doubtless more 
artistic cows are watching his work from the rear, this 


4 implied technique, if it ever existed, is no longer in vogue. 


A few clear photographs, taken on the scene and per- 
haps enlarged a bit, make a much more effective basis for a 
sketch, in the studio, than on-the-scene notes, 
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My first attempt at oil painting was in copying a color 
scene from the front page of the then famous Literary 
Digest. This dates my first painting, for this magazine came 
out in its next issue with the faux pas of the century, fore- 
casting assuredly the election of Alf Landon over Roosevelt. 
Because of this it came out in its next and last issue with 
the cover carrying in large red letters, “Is Our Face Red,” 
and the magazine folded for good. 


Famous Artists Course 


In my largely untutored beginnings in oil painting | 
confess to much copying from the old masters for help in 
acquiring color and brush technique. In fact, copying plays 
a large part in the learning process of most of the arts, and 
if such copies are not exhibited as one’s own, no sense of 
iarism is involved. 

Pose my real awakening to the illusive charms of, and the 
technical challenges in oil painting, came to me when, in 
response to an inquiry, a representative from the Famous 
Artists School of Westport, Connecticut, came to the house, 
with a most elaborate display of, and information on, the 
work being done by this truly “Famous School.” 

Headed by such noted artists as Norman Rockwell, 
Albert Dorne, Stevan Dohanos and Austin Briggs, twelve 
in all, these men had lifted any previously conceived notion 
of correspondence study into a rarefied atmosphere of a new 
echelon all its own. Quite enamored with the whole ap- 
proach, I signed up for a full course to be taken at a 
leisurely tempo, expected to cover from two to three years. 

The unique feature of the plan was, that when the 
student sent in a finished painting—say Lesson One, a land- 
scape, for criticism, he received back, in due time, a beauti- 
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fully painted duplicate of the scene—probably two-thirds of 
it completed and phased out toward the edge, with finely 
penned note suggestions as to good points and others that 
might be changed, with a hairline extending from the note 
to the point discussed. I have kept mine as something too 
beautifully done to destroy. 
\ Along with the required occasional lesson, paintings sent 
____ in for criticism and advice, I usually had several of my free 
{ choice, in various stages of progress, mostly landscapes or 
near-shore water scenes, and I shortly had quite a collection 
of various sized, framed or unframed specimens hung about 
the walls of the studio in promiscuous disarray. 

My fans grew in numbers as the various family clans 
dropped in for informal inspections, and my stockpiles were 
frequently caught at low ebb, but this manifest approval 
was ample reward for such an enjoyable effort. 

I took time off one day to list all of my finished pieces, 
scattered among the households of friends and family, and 
there were fifty of them. 

Perhaps the most gratifying product, and the most dif- 

_ ficult task, was due to my offer to my boyhood friend, Art 
Robinson, to paint for his eightieth birthday, his old home, 
back in our old neighborhood. This house was the only 
specimen of its kind, a perfect replica of the deep south, 
ante-bellum type of architecture, with the characteristic 
huge front pillars. 

I offered to do this if he could furnish some kind of a 
picture for a guide, for the house was long since burned. 
He managed to dig up a 1900, faded sepia-toned snapshot. 

This did little more than to supply the perspective in a 
side glance across the four big pillars at the front. The rest 
had to be from memory—a real test to reach back some 
_ sixty-odd years for dimly remembered details. 

) However, we met the date deadline of his birthday, 
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packed and crated this 30” X 40” picture, and had it de- 
is birthday. 
pibsiend ihre him in his Minnesota home this last spring, 
we stood looking at the picture above the fireplace, pointing 
out remembered occurrences there, when he commented, 
“There is just one mistake that I find in the whole setting— 
this tree,” pointing to it, “did not use to be there.” But I 
rallied to my own support by reminding him that any maple 
could attain this height in sixty years, to which bit of 
i azedly agreed. 
tone pile pao ia of these cases of revived interest 
in a related genre to the basic arts, there was no planning 
as to an allotted time or space for each or any, but an up- 
coming interest nosed its way out of temporary oblivion to 
become a dominant interest in my thinking. ~.. 
This, my third and last attempt at seeking expression in 
a new realm, was and is the most difficult because of its 
constant associations with speech in its most mundane form 
— writing. 

i ai hae in my teaching days, done considerable 
writing on professional topics for professional magazines. 
Most of it had been emotionally inspired to express my 
complete scorn of such isms as, say, Progressive Education, 
whose basic tenets were to the effect, “Never tell a child 
what he must do—let the little dears do just what they want 
to.” Ironically, the results of this fanaticism, which ema- 
nated from the philosophies of John Dewey of Teachers 
College at Columbia, have, like chickens, come home to 
roost, in a most realistic demonstration. 7 

But back to my newly formed interest in writing. I had 
been trying out on my drawing board, as large a size as the 
board would take, some different versions of family trees 
carrying them back, in time, to my wife’s and ve great 
grandparents. As I stood looking at them, admiring them as 


Se re 
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clever depictions and authentic dates, I commented to 


my wife that after all, as people, they were as far back as 
Adam and just as interesting there on the map. 


A Venture into F amily History 


The thought came to me as a challenge, that it would 
be interesting to put a little life into these statistics—a bit of 
flesh and blood onto those bones, to make them stand out 
as remembered people. 

With this objective as a spur to action, I started in with 
a story-form account of all the gathered data procurable 
from my grandmother’s many stories. The project grew 
both in interest and coverage, and I found myself ignoring 
time limitations as I got down to early days that I and my 
generation could recall. There was enough interest in our 
children’s generation so that I made (typed) five separate 
copies, in note-book styled covers—one for each, 

After this more or less personal family approach in 
writing, I laid plans for a rewrite of the general scope of 
the story, with modifications to make it of general interest, 
with the emphasis focused and climaxed on my own gen- 
eration, down to 1900. 

I submitted this copy as manuscript to Vantage Press, 
and they brought it out in book form under the name of, 


Way Up North in York State, which has just been finally 
published and put on sale. 


Writer’s Cramps 


Probably of all the art forms in either closely related 
fields, or widely divergent media of expression, writing is 


__ the most demanding in its claims on the writer’s attention, 


i ct i 
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in maintaining both a forward and a backward ae to 
check on what is emerging from the ctr’ et he 
let things cool a bit, his eye ru 
Perhaps, as he pauses to ing ae 
to find that the las 
iftly back on a-scouting mission, to 
a iceeheai phrase is most marie rags o.. 
é i h needed verb. Or per 
fact that it does not have a muc hea 
i jecti had to be brought out of the 
a very choice adjective, that 
me ate for this particular spot, has been used twice 
i ession. ‘ ; 
. "But probably the greatest handicap the alee 
counters is the very fact that his medium, speech, an its 
written form is heard and used constantly on the most trite 
and mundane subjects, and limited vocabulary—just ss 
monplace enough to force the writer to lift it out of the 
mire, without developing a stilted form of his own, 
The escape from this Scylla and Charybdis situation 
has to be the writer’s challenge and one of his goals. - 
move about freely in this ubiquitous mere and om ba 
i i j jective of the writer, 
ired in platitudes is a major objec iter, 
Se eee of some of these goals become life issues 
ith him. 
ee was Elbert Hubbard, philosopher, poet, and pub 
lisher, who, in the early days of the century had, in pie 
based letters on the cover of one of his magazines, the 


caption 


The Life So Short, 
The Craft So Long To Learn 


Yet, somewhere else, in antithesis to this lament, he 
writes, 
To travel hopefully is a better thing 


than to arrive, and true success 
is a continuing progress. 
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At the opening of this book, in the Preamble, I bor- 
rowed a musical terminology, used originally by Wagner 
in his “Trilogy” to identify, through musical idioms, his 
main characters, namely the “leit motif.” Thus it seems both 
opportune and eminently fitting to reach once more into 


musical terminologies for this last round-up of factors 
emeriti— 


Codetta and Finale 


As my only association with the general status of the 

emeritus professor has been with Central Michigan Uni- 

__ versity, I can only assume that this fairly recent develop- 

_ ment is a common practice among colleges. Be that as it 

may, I am sure that the officials at Central have gone far 

___ beyond the call of duty in creating a feeling of still “belong- 

__ ing” among the retired faculty, in such ways as listing 

__ them along with the faculty in the year book, with written 

invitations to all functions of interest, special dinners and 
luncheons. 

My first special individual honor came when I learned 
inadvertently, as the new University Center was nearing 
_ completion, that there was, just off the circular hallway, a 
room named the Powers Music Lounge. 

f This was a spot where students or others, with a few 
_ moments of leisure on their hands, could drop in for brief 
sessions of quiet chats in an atmosphere of artistic and 
- comfortable surroundings; or even take one of the several 
_ listening booths, sound-proofed for privacy, and ask for 
7 any music record desired, from a remote control center. A 
_ grand piano was available for special occasions, 

_ Altogether this lounge was an oasis of quiet, amid the 
noise of rush-hour traffic, down the throughways of this 
“dispatching center” to other and sundry focal points. 
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A New Music Building 


When the mushrooming growth in attendance at CMU 
made the relatively new Student Union Building wholly 
inadequate for its purpose, a quick decision was made to 
transform this actually spacious edifice into a much needed 
Music Building. Thus, within something over a year's time, 
and to the tune of $750,000, this metamorphosis was made, 
resulting in one of the finest—probably the finest—music 

ilding in the state. 
shag to these claims could be mentioned some 
fifty student practice rooms, each equipped with a grand 
piano, with half again as many individual faculty studios 
for private teaching, a recital hall, seating around two 
hundred, a band and orchestra hall, with adequate stage 
facilities for these large playing groups, and the original 
walnut-trimmed expansive lobby. 


Dedicatory Restrictions 


Sometime before my retirement, the state board had 
found that many colleges of the state were naming new 
buildings in honor of members of the present teaching 
staff and they put into immediate effect, restrictions that 
banned the practice of naming any building after any oa 
still living. Some years later a new consideration of the 
matter brought about a less stringent ruling, making Emeriti 
eligible for this honor. 


The Powers Music Building 


Not too long after this action, on one of my many 
informal chats with Dr. Eugene Grove, head of the music 
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department, he mentioned that he thought he had some 
interesting news for me, as he picked up the phone to speak 
with the President, Dr. Judson Foust. When he hung up, 
Dr. Grove said that the president told him to announce 
the news to me, which was to the effect that under the new 
ruling, I was not only eligible for, but all the plans were 
made for an early dedicatory service to formally name the 
music building in my honor. 

Naturally I was deeply gratified to have this splendid 
building typifying the department that I had headed for 
thirty years at Central, carry my name. I also learned that 
I was one of three to come under this new dispensation, the 
other two being Dr. Charles L. Anspach, CMU’s recently 
retired president, and Professor K. P. Brooks, long-time 
head of the science department, 

Thus it is, that with this last round up of what we 
might term the “extramural” activities with Central, as 
per the declared “Codetta,” and with the suggested “Finale” 
dove-tailing with the actual retirement of President Foust, 
with a new regime taking over at CMU, we can dignify this 
past decade as a closed era. Certain it is, that to whatever 
fields our writing interests may lead, it will be to new and 
untrod locales and zones of thought. 


